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ENGLAND. 


Tue elevated position which England occupies at the present time, 
her vast influence and power, and the part she is acting in the world’s 
atluirs, tend to attract towards her the attention of all reflecting minds. 
Her political and social condition is the subject of much thought in these 
umes, and not a few dark forebodings are uttered now and then con- 
cerning her destiny. What are her prospects and what is to be her 
fate Will she continue to maintain the rank which she now holds 
unong nations ? Will the complicated machinery of her government 
move on with regularity, amid the troubles that surround her, imparting 
no check to the enterprise of her subjects, and producing no diminution 
in her capital and resources ; stimulating her industrial and commer- 
cial energies, encouraging the arts and sciences, and increasing the 
refinements of civilized life? Does she possess within herself ele- 
ments that will enable her to defy the tempest and the storm , to endure 
the shocks of war and the certain but insidious effects of tume ’ 

Though some of her politicians tell us, that she was never in more 
skillful hands, and that there is no cause for alarm; that from “ the net- 
tle danger she will pluck the flower safety,” and out of existing disor- 
ders derive the means of advancing and establishing her power for 
ages ; yeton the other hand we are assured, in tones neither feeble nor 
ambiguous, that the present condition of England is one of the strangest 
and most ominous ever seen in this world, and that the legislative inca- 
pacity and corrupt and miserable policy of the dominant party 1s tending 
to work out the ruin and disorganization of the State. Indeed, the opin- 
ion that England has seen the meridian of her greatness, and is now 
hastening to decay. has been held, and in various ways expressed, not 
by politicians merely, but by men who are free from the influence of 
party spirit, who are not alarmists, and who have watched and weighed 
well the signs of the times. When such predictions are uttered con- 
cerning a country with which we are so intimately connected, and in 
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whose prosperity we naturally feel much interest, it may not be amiss, 
nor prove uninstructive, to speculate somewhat upon her present condi- 
tion and prospects. = - 

In directing our attention to the affairs of England, we first remark 
the vastness of her wealth and power. It may well excite our admira- 
tion, that this little island—* a fragment,” as it has been called, “ chip- 
ped off from the continent,”—a small spot of earth peeping above the 
waves of the German Ocean—should become the repository of more 
power than was ever possessed by any nation, ancient or modern, and 
should acquire and exert an influence that is felt in the remotest part of 
the world. ‘The territorial possessions of England encircle the globe, 
and are found in every clime—in Australia and India, among the islands 
and ports of the Mediterranean, in Africa and America; her subjects 
amount to no less than two hundred millions of souls, of every tribe 
and nation, differing in complexion and language, in manners and cus- 
toms, but all acknowledging the sovereignty of the “ Ocean Queen.” 
In her navy she admits no superior, nor even a rival; in commercial 
pursuits she is the mistress of the seas. Wherever a ship can float, 
there may be found her “ wooden walls,” and wherever man can exist, 
she has extended hey trading interests, thus by an interchange of com- 
modities and benetits, binding all nations together, and making her own 
prosperity the prosperity of all. Her bold mariners are found in all 
seas ; her ports and harbors are ever crowded with fleets of merchant- 
men, richly laden with the products of her distant colonies ; in her 
marts may be seen an enterprising and sagacious, if not a contented 
people, earnestly engaged in increasing the wealth, and promoting the 
prosperity of the nation, Her manufacturing towns are filled with mul- 
titudes, toiling at their useful employments, and her mines are con- 
stantly yielding up their rich and abundant treasures. She likewise 
carries off the palm in her magnificent works of art and of extensive 
utility. ‘The nations of the continent envy her proud career, and fear 
her potent arm. [Tn short, with a dense and hardy population, all anx- 
ious for their country’s welfare, and ever ready to take up arms in her 
defense ; possessing the noblest language and the noblest literature in 
the world ; foremost in science and art, in discovery and invention ; 
every muscle swelling and every pulse beating with indomitable energy, 
this little sea-girt home of the Englishman exhibits much that may well 
feed his national pride and vanity, 

Such would be some of the thoughts of an observer on a superficial 
and careless survey of the British Empire. He would see many indi- 
cations of prosperity, and would perhaps conclude that there was no 
cause forfear. But there is another side to this picture. We need not 
look far to find much that is calculated to excite the compassion of the 
benevolent, and the zeal of the reformer, and that ought to awaken 
alarm even in the mind of the conservative. There is scarcely a por- 
tion of the British Empire, where there have not been within a few 
years symptoms of rebellion, or at least of discontent, and the demand 
has been loudly made, and oft reiterated in vain, for the abolition of op- 
pressive laws and a redress of wrongs. It is needless to point out ex- 
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amples. Every one has heard of the charge of treachery and poison, 
urged by the Chinese; of the ineffectual supplications of suffering 
Irishmen, and of the almost universal ery of oppression and misrule. 
The fact cannot be denied or disguised, that England is a proud and 
avaricious nation, and seldom fails, when occasion offers, to make an 
exhibition of herinsolence. She may yet have to learn, that she is not 
omnipotent ; that her grasping avarice will neither do her credit, nor 
promote her welfare ; that her haughtiness and pride will not. satisfy 
the wants of her people—will not crush a single foe, nor add to her 
crown a single laurel. 

English writers are accustomed to boast much of the freedom that 
their people enjoy—of the rights and privileges conferred by their 
‘matchless constitution’—and we hear it arrogantly proclaimed, that 
England “has to think and act for mankind, to supply their wants, 
guide their labors, and cultivate their minds.” She may indeed have 
done more than any other nation, in benefiting and enlightening the 
world, by means of arts and eivilizing energies, and by her wonderful 
enterprise and skill, yet when we hear such boasts as these, we would 
turn and ask, what is the condition of her own people, and how are 
their wants supplied, their labors directed, their minds trained and cul- 
tivated’ Sad indeed must be the answer. For years almost every 
rumor that has reached us has spoken of the wretched and degraded 
condition of her laboring classes. Whodoes not not know, that squalid 
misery and starvation has been and 1s the lot of the poor man in Eng- 
land’ The groan of the coal-digger comes up from her subterra- 
nean vaults; the operatives rush from her crowded manulactories, and, 
halt demented by suffering, ask in vain for relief; the inmates of her 
workhouses, and paupers innumerable, with looks of gloom and despair, 
are also making earnest demands, and among her agricultural popula- 
tion there likewise exists misery, deep, incalculable, and almost in- 
tolerable. low idle then it is, and how little does it become her 
eulogists, to proclaim that freedom is enjoyed by the English, and that 
the slave cannot breathe in England, when there can be found vast 
masses of human beings, collected in her large towns and scattered 
over her fields, moors, and mountains, who are enduring, if not slavery, 
the tenfold worse horrors of pauperism and starvation ' 

That the lower classes in England are ground down by the tron 
hand of want, and by searching poverty, and that the middle classes 
have suffered much from pecuniary embarrassments, depression, and 
derangement of business, and in various other ways, while an idle, sov- 
disant nobility possess the wealth and consume the products of the in- 
dustrious, are facts universally known. It is perfectly sickening to 
read the details of the poverty and misery which English statistics af- 
ford. “Our Factories,” savs one, “ are daily scenes even now of heca- 
tombs of youthful victims, sacrificed not only without remorse, but with 
a stoical indifference, to which it is difficult, we should imagine, for hu- 
man nature, in its most depraved state, to attain.” “It is a monstrous 
thing,” Says the (Quarterly Rev iew, “to behold the condition, moral and 
physical, of the juvenile portion of our operative classes, more espe- 
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cially that which is found in the crowded lanes and courts of the larger 
towns, the charnel-houses of ourrace. . . . merging from these 
lairs of filth and disorder, the young workers‘ rising early, and late 
taking rest'—go forth that they may toil through the fifteen, strteen, nay 
seventeen relentless hours, in sinks and abysses, oftentimes even more 
offensive and pernicious than the holes they have quitted.” Tad we 
room and inclination, we might easily fill our pages with horrible ac. 
counts of human suffering and degradation. Ina land of wealth and 
plenty, of learning and religion, we hear that human beings are actu- 
ally starving for want of bread ; that nearly twenty millions of workers 
are living from “ hand to mouth ;” ill-clothed, ill-educated, if educated 
at all, depending upon the most precarious means lor subsistence, de- 
prived of the rightful reward of their labor, and destitute of the common 
luxuries ol life. Men once strong and robust have become pale and 
haggard ; human faces are lit up by the smile of happiness no longer; 
hearts that once bounded with yoy and hope have been withered by 
despair; and cottages that formerly rang with the song of gladness are 
silent and mournful. In short, we are told, that as far as direct educa- 
tion 1s concerned, * not more than one hall of the working classes are 
in a condition very much better than barbarians.” Verily, it would be 
well for our Missionary Societies to remember England. 

And yet England possesses an abundance of all that would satisfy 
the wants of her people. Her harvests send forth their annual sup- 
plies; her mines do not fail ; from her manufactories, from her distant 
colonies, and from other nations comes profit and multifarious produce , 
opulence and abundance are in the land; still the poor man is vegeta- 
ting upon crusts and crumbs, doled out by the cold charities of the world. 
Is at strange, then, that he sometimes murmurs’ Is it strange that we 
hear now and then of a Manchester insurrection, and of fearful out- 
breaks’ Man can endure long and grieve much—the human heart is 
slow to break, and will bend beneath a load of suffering before it yields, 
but there is a turning point. If we are to believe all accounts, the peo- 
ple of England are not far distant from that point at the present time. 
If the governing party do not do something for their relief, the people, 
driven by despair, will take the matter into their own hands. ‘The ig- 
norant man can tell the difference between right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, as readily as the most skillful casuist. 

In searching for the causes of the wretched condition of the English 
people, we must look first at the peculiar constitution of their society 
In regard to wealth, education, and habits of life, the higher and lower 
classes are widely separated. The soil of England, stations of honor, 
and offices, with their emoluments, for the most part are possessed by 
the nobility and gentry. ‘Their coffers are overflowing with treasure ; 
many of them indeed have incomes, that amount in one day to a sum 
“more than sufficient to support a hundred poor families through the 
year.” ‘The pride of ancestry serves to separate them still more from 
the lower classes. They may be, for aught that we know, a noble 
class of men, may have high notions of honor, and mav be governed by 
an unwavering devotion to the peculiar institutions of their country, yet 
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sull their position and mode of life must prevent them from possessing 
those popular sympathies, which would give them a just appreciation 
of the condition of the lower classes. Hence, as might be expected, 
the causes of existing grievances are charged upon them. Their * fox- 
hunting’ clergy, with their rch livings, sustained by the poor man and 
widow, must hkewise come in for their share of the blame. How 
many curses have filled the air, which, but for their sacred profession, 
would have remained unuttered! While these are living in luxury, 
surrounded by “ down-bolsters and gilded appliances ;” ; 


while corrup- 
ton and intrigue are at work in high places, and ambition is struggling 


for power, and while political parties are contending and carrying out 
their idle schemes, fatal evils are silently but surely creeping into the 
very vitals of the State Though the surface of society may appear 
calm and peaceful, yet beneath there are potent elements, which but a 
touch will bring into fearful action. ‘The hydra-headed are struggling 


for release, and like the giant,“ whose sighs are the hot breath, and 


whose eroans are the mutterings of hina,” are ende avoring to throw ofl 
the weiht thatas crushing them down. We do not beleve that the 
classes of English soci ty are so compl tt ly fused together, that both 
the middle and lower classes would not rejoice at the explosion of the 
cherished privileges and fallacies of the aristocracy. 

Another cause of the disorders in England is found in her immense 
National Debt. ‘Thirty million pounds of annual taxes are required to 
pay its interest, while nothing is reserved that will go to liquidate the 
principal. We can from this form some opinion of the severity with 
which the English people are taxed ; we can see to whatend the pro- 
duct of the laborer’s toil is appropriated. Again, they have odious and 
oppressive laws, and the demand ts loudly made for their correction and 
relorm. ‘The people are beginning to think that they ought to have a 
lithe more to do with matters that so intimately concern themselves 
They are anxious for more liberal and republican principles, and are 
endeavoring to obtain an acknowledgment of their mghts, and an ame- 
lioration of their political and social condition. ‘Phe question now to 
be discussed is, Whether the pleasures of the Few shall remain undis- 
turbed at the expense of the Many. 

We are aware that we have given but an impertect account of the 
condition of the English people, and of the evils that they are sut 
fering. Other causes, such as an increase of population, and a 
consequent diminution in the labor and wages of the poor man, have 
tended to increase the burdens under which he 1s groaning. Various 
remedial propositions have been presented for counteracting the dis- 
eases of society—Ennugration, Education, Abolition of the Corm-Laws, 
andthe five points of the Chartists. Societies have been formed,- 
* Anti-Corn-Law Leagues,” the “ Complete Suffrage Union,” and oth- 
ers, numbering among their supporte rs some ot the le ading and most 
influential men in the United Kingdoms. It is evident that radical 
changes must occur. ‘I'he minds of men are becoming fully awake to 
the monstrous grievances and wrongs caused by some of their existing 
laws. “If 1 were the Conservative party of England,” says Carlyle, 
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“| would not for a hundred thousand pounds an hour allow those Corn- 
Laws to continue’ Potosi and Golconda put together would not pur- 
chase my assent to them.” Argument indeed is used no longer; the 
keen edge of ridicule is now employed. The tide has turned strongly 
in favor of free trade ; and its enemies are giving away betore the irre. 
sistible movements of public opinion, The middle and the lower 
classes are united in interest and in purpose, and now that their energies 
are becoming aroused, and their minds enlightened, we may expect that 
deadly blows will be dealt, not merely against the interests of the landed 
gentry, but against their splendid aristocracy itself, 

It is a distinctive feature of the English character, to be slow and 
cautious Inaction. They are by nature conservative, and even when 
surrounded by evils will deliberate long before they take measures for 
their relief. “In our wildest periods of Reform, in the long Parliament 
itself, you notice always the imvisible mstinet to hold fast by the Old; to 
admit the minimum of the New.” Old and time-honored customs are 
revered ; institutions gray with the dust of years are bound to their 
hearts by the most sacred associations , every spot of their country, 
even its barren rocks and cliffs of chalk, are objects of veneration. 
They are content to walk in the ways ot their ancestors, to endure the 
inconveniences that they endured, and they wall hesitate much before 
they adopt new opinions, or venture to walk in new paths. But John 
Bull, with all his patriotism and sturdiness of character, and with all 
his dislike of change, has also much good sense, and can be taught, as 
he has been to some extent, though it has been a terrible lesson, to be- 
come a Reformer Leotslation for privileged orders and class inter- 
ests has taueht him that he must actor die; that he must manfully as- 
sert his independence and his rights, or endure the evils and degrada- 
tion of slavery. Hence it is that we have seen those violent insurrec- 
tionary movements among the lower classes, and hence also have their 
employers and friends, men of rank, of wealth, and of influence, taken 
up on the side of those great and momentous measures, which are des- 
tined to promote the well-being, and to work out a more tolerable mode 
of life for the people. These are but skirmishes in the war which is 
now going on between the Aristocracy and the People, and which will 
result, we verily belive, if not in the downfall of the former, at least in 
the loss of many of their rights and privileges. 

It may seem extravagant to talk of the decay of England. We hope 
that it may be, and that all predictions of her decline may fail of accom- 
plishment, With one of her own writers, we hope that “ she is but in 
the morning of her existence, bursting into light, and betokening 4 
golden harvest, not only for those of her own race and lineage, but for 
all who desire the inappreciable blessings of a Christianized civiliza- 
tion.” But when we regard the evils in her government, deep-seated 
if not ineradicable, when we see her governors Tesorting to temporary 
expedients instead of remedies, and wasting their time in the bitter and 
acrimonious strife of party; when we behold a country, whose social 
edifice, if it is not built of human skulls, cemented with human blood, 
like the temple of Tescalipoca, the Mexican deity, is composed cer 
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tainly of very discordant materials—a country that has acquired its 
vast power and greatness, its almost unbounded territorial and oceanic 
supremacy, at the expense of the groans and woes ol its subrye cts, 


* By bartering freedom and the poor man's life 


For gold as at a market '” 


we begin to think it is time for birds of strange augury to appear in 
the air, and that a crisis of some sort is approaching. "And who is 
there who would not welcome any event that may tend to elevate the 
poor man, and bring about a better organization of labor ’ 

The umes are indeed full of change. A band of men, neither few in 
number nor insignificant in character, have arisen, who are the zealous 
advocates of popular rights and political reform. ‘The people heretofore, 
through want of leaders to concentrate and direct their energies, have 
acted blindly and to little purpose. ‘Their measures may have been 
rash and ill-advised, but they have had one good effect ; the minds of 
men have been directed to their condition and wants. ‘Thev have ob- 
tained leaders from the higher and wealthier classes, and those too who 
are by no means weak and ignorant; who are not extravagant dream- 
ers nor rash enthusiasts ; who are not advocates of vain shadows or 
plausible sophisms, but are sound and practical thinkers, energetic and 
determined actors. ‘They are not seeking to injure their country ; on 
the contrary, they would peril their lives in her defense ; and in aiming 
to promote the cause of popular education, and bring about the 
consummation of a freer and nobler system of commercial policy, they 
are advocating not Only the true interest of their own country, but of 
the world 

\s Americans we can but sympathize with the efforts of these re- 
formers, nor do we think that the true friend of man has cause to appre- 
hend danger from the democratic feeling that exists in England. In 
the existence and growth of this feeling, we recognize no tendency 
that can be promotive of evil or destructive of good, no wild radicalism 
that will sweep away all the bulwarks of law and order, and introduce 
vague and unsettled notions of government, but we see in it the pro- 
gress of those high principles of liberty, which animate every tree, 
manly heart, and an indication that men are obtaining truer perceptions 
of their own nature and destiny. The end that is aimed at is merely 
the removal of evils that are to be found in existing institutions, by 
peaceable means, and the result will be, as we trust and hope, an um- 
provement in the individual and social well-being of her subjects 
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THE BIRTH OF THE STARS. 


‘Tuere was no Sun in Heaven; no moon looked down 
With pensive ray upon the lonely world, 

Nor any star burned on the brow of mght; 

And one might deem no heedful Seraph’s eye 
Watched o'er the weal of this neglected earth 
From pole to pole a concave vast and black 

Hung as some pall night hang o'er Nature's grave ; 
And old gray Qeean with a hoarse loud moan 
Rolled round the central globe his sleepless wave: 
The voice of many waters! Not a sound 

Of bird, or beast, or whispering zephyr's sigh, 

Or Angel's song, or man’s profaner lay, 

Blent their low notes with the eternal anthem. 
The world was Ocean—in his circuit vast 

He found no shore to chafe his hoary mane 

And change his sad sony to wild breaker's roar, 
Save that, where now the great Sahara hes 
Under the blazing equatorial sun, 

A mountain ndge rose beetling o'er the sea. 

A thousand mules in front a rough-drawn profile 
Swung inthe tide that laved its rocky base 

And imountain piled o'er mountain backward stretched 
To where old Nile his annual tribute pours 

Of golden plenty o'er Egyptian tields— 

Names known in after age when time began, 
Andes on Andes piled, and Alps o'er Alps! 

As ‘twere a structure built by rebel Titans 

To climb away from Chaos and old night.” 

An unnamed continent of desert gloom 

The sky was crowded with its mountain peaks 
Like aged hemlocks on some barren hill 

Lifting their withered arms in silent air, 

Deep searred with thunder and red lightning's breath,— 
Sad witnesses of elemental strite. 

Up the dull sky, all tremulous and red, 

Aurora darts her wavering streams of flan 

Like angry s¢ rpents sprnnging on their prey 

In her disastrous light the sea was blood : 

The savage landseape stands distinetly forth 
Cape, promontory, mountain—all on fire 

Bach pre eipice and valley to its utmost de pth 
Brighter than noon-day. Suddenly she starts 


And swifter than the wing of thought flies back 
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"To hide herself by her own northern pole, 

And twilight spreads again over land and sea 
The mighty sweep of the advaneing main 
Vented its vain rage onthe granite shore ; 
The refluent wave beat backward by the rock 
In parted stream rolled bellowing round the isle, 
To make agam the enrenit of th sph r 

Thus while eternity’s slow ages passed, 

The assailant waves made war upon the rock, 
And ever and anon some beethng elit 

Or promontory huge sank in the deep 


Ot Spirits, bound on speedy errand-wing 


"To distant worlds, paused, hove ring o'er th deep, 


And wondering saw, shook from their seated base, 
Whole mountains plunge into the sullen main, 
lake fragments broken from eternity ' 
Then, while in Heaven the everlasting song 
Through many a circling age its measures filled 
The angel-messenger with laboring wing 
Above the sea staid his swift flaeht again 
Again beheld another rocky clit? 
Bow his bald head into the rushing wave ; 
Till in his thought the crumbling continent 
Reeame a kind of horologe, whereon 
The Sea notched cycles of eternity 
Lat computation take most rapid note, 
And let each unit be a century, 
Or every number be a space as great 
As all earth's years have been—in vain! in vain! 
The battled mind turns back upon itself, 
Aweary of its fruitless zeal to reach, 
What thought of man or angel cannot grasp 
The ages that elapsed ere the last shore 
Sank toits grave . . ° ° : 
. . . . The world was water only 
It was a sepulehre in which lay burned 
All form and substanee, and all hope of life 
Full many an age in darkness cireled round 
Beyond all thought and number to compute, 
Save thought of Him who knows and numbers all 
Sudden in Heaven, bright, tremulous, alone 
A star came forth from the Almighty’s hand ; 
She was all eye, all hearing, oul, and sense, 
And onward, through ethereal path presenbed, 
Moved with a calm and boundless consciousness, 
Making wide inroads on old Night's domain, 
VOL. LX 20 
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With her still bnghtness—singing all the while 
Unto herself a low «weet melody 
‘That gushed spontaneous ; such the joy young life 


Feels in its fresh and spotless purity 


At the far confines of her radiant realm, 

Above, below, on every side she saw 

A mighty sphere of Darkness bended round, 

And on its mystic wall her struggling ray 
Fantastic played: vacuity unknown, and dread ; 
As when within a cave of boundless gloom 

One little candle throws abroad its beams, 
Waying vain war with the surrounding Dark, 
Brief space of Light hemuned round by Infinite ! 
Long time she gazed upon the void expanse, 
Waiting some spirit’s eye, or tongue responsive, 
But waited long in vain, tll her glad song 
‘To plaintive cadence sank, then fell to silence. 
So when, amid the briny waste of waves, 

The ravening sea hath gorged his hungry maw 
With a whole fleet of stately galleons, 

One sad survivor from the billow’s crest 

Climbs up a lonely rock and looks abroad: 

Alone amid the elements! the wave and sky 

Are round about him with their solitudes. 

Oh! how his heart unutterably longs 

For some kind ear to list his latest breath, 

Some tnendly eye to mark his watery grave. 
Thus on her joyless course the sprite was passing, 
And busy thought with a most fruitless zeal 
Sketching her sad and solitary future, 

When on her startled ear, with gradual growth 
Did steal the voice of waters—yet afar 

Beyond her light arose the wild uproar, 

As ‘twere a buried earthquake's awful voice. 
Then slowly heaved from out the rayless void 
This pendulous round world, with the black wave 
Swift rolling o'er her sunken continents, 

And deep within the bosom of the sea, 
The orbéd radiance of one bright star 
Looked forth with spiritual ray serene ; 
Hope cheered her drooping heart once more, and Joy 
Relumed her waning eye to find herself 

In the wide universe not all alone. 

Then, with unutterable longings filled 
To hold communion with her sister spirit, 

Mit she accosted the vain watery image, 

Till battled Love resigns his vain attempt 
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Io! far away upon the twilight main, 
Another unaged star came slowly forth, 
And by the first its steady station took 
Now sweetly stole upon the stilly air 
A gentle song, articulate with words 
Of wondrous melody. Another star 
All eye, all ear, intelligence, and soul 
Moved by her side, in heavenly path prescribed 
Joyous, as round the earth they held their course, 
Star after star through all the vaulted sky 
Sprang into being—mingled in the dance, 
And raised the according song to utmost Heaven 
As upon earth in some old castled hall, 
Where Beauty and high Chivalry together meet, 
And on the wanton air sweet music swells ; 
Some stately courtier with his partner fair, 
In graceful, measured tread begins the dance ; 
Soon others, won by the soft viol’s tone, 
Join the deep maze through many a devious round 
They meet—they pass—return—divide again— 
Such guidance dwells in music's flexile tones 
Now soft, yet loud the anthem of the stars, 
‘Through all the empyréan rang full high, 
Soaring sublime to Heaven-gate ascended, 
And the Almighty Father heard, well pleased 


Rising and mlvering o'er the eastern wave, 
prose another orb to deck the sky 

The stars around her hid their fearful heads, 
Abashed beneath the radiance of her beams, 
Soon tendered their allegiance to their queen ; 
All sang with loud acclaim unannnoeus— 
God the Creator of all things that are 

The sole proprietor of all that live 


The moon, fair queen of all the starry hosts 


Now in the Onent, the first glad morn 

Began to dapple, and the morning stars, 

Who have their station by the gates of hght, 
And herald the approaching King of day, 
Joined in full chorus with angele voices ; 
“Glory to God they sang m the highest, 

And on earth peace and good will to men,” 
Who soon around the renovated ball 

Shall sing thy praise innumerous. ‘Their song 
Was echoed and re-echoed through all Heaven, 
Till on the wave a flood of sunhght rolled ; 
Sudden the song surceased, and all the stars 


Filed from the brightness of lis rising bean 


lien \breTes 
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THE SPIRIT OF HUMBUGGERY. 


We do not enter upon this subject with that degree of pleasure and 
hearty good-will, which is requisite, perhaps, to insure success ina 
literary essay. [tis taken from one of those chapters in the History 
of Man, which present his character in a most unfavorable light, and is 
taken up with reluctance, because we dread nothing more than being 
classed among those unhappy beings who are forever finding fault with 
men and things. We envy not, nay, we pity from our very soul, the 
man who, through short-sightedness or willful obstinacy, looks only on 
the dark spots which are scattered here and there over the picture of 
human life, and is blind to every beauty, Deliver us from such a dis- 
position as he possesses, who is forever ringing the changes upon the 
infirmities of men and the miseries of life. We prefer to look upon 
and enjoy the brightness, and whatever of excellence there is in the 
picture, and to hold our hand belore our eyes as we pass the blotches. 
We would make the most of life, and be as well pleased with every 
thing and every person about us as we can. ‘To do this always, how- 
ever, is impossible. In studying man and his history, “ Past and Pres- 
ent,” we discover in his character disagreeable traits of such impor- 
tance, from their universality and influence, that, although we may not 
be pleased, we cannot but be interested in tracing out their effects. Aside 
from the interest attending the consideration of such constitutional weak- 
nesses, there 1s an immediate advantage, not to say an absolute neces- 
sity, connected with it. Flighty sophomores and sophomoric under- 
graduates in general, trom the frequency with which they are called to 
expatiate upon the genius, dignity, power, and other tremendous, over- 
whelming attributes of man, are in danger of talling into error with re- 
gard to his character ; and indeed he is oftentimes elevated to a region 
from which a survey, now and then, like that which we are attempting, 1s 
requisite to lower him to his proper level. Lf we sueceed in causing any 
of the bold and soaring writers, who pour forth their semi-monthly lucu- 
brations in the Division Room, to pause and ponder whether man is in 
all respects the greatest, noblest being that treads the earth, we shall not 
deem our time and trouble thrown away. 

We have placed the word hum/uyyery at the head of this article, and 
may be tempted to use this and its parent humbug more frequently 
than will be pleasing to our classical readers. In this we beg their in- 
dulgence. We deprecate, as much «as any one, the introduction and 
frequent use of those vulgarisms and new-coined phrases which, on 
account of their number, are making sad work with the purity of our 
vernacular, now-a-days ; but when words with such happy and peculiar 
force as these present themselves, we welcome them, and say, “ God 
speed you !” ° 

Our subject is, the universality and influence of the Spirit of Hum- 
buggery. ‘There are two very prominent features in the human char- 
acter, from which we have drawn it—deception and credulity. The 
effect of these two traits coming into contact, it is our design to view 
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under the term humbuggery. Neither credulity alone nor deception 
alone is what we wish to speak of. ‘lo use both terms would give us 
two subjects. We therefore gladly take the only word we are ac- 
quainted with to express the desired combination Every person knows 
what humbug means. Every day's observation and experience have 
made its import as familiar as the most common household term. Hum- 
buggery is the perpetration of a humbug—the process of deception work- 
ing upon credulity. If any one, dissatisfied, can furnish us with a word 
which will express our idea with a better regard to euphony, we shall 
thank him, and substitute it for our own in the next edition of the Maga- 
zine. Some may be disposed to smile at the “ Spirit of Humbuggery.” 
We would remind them that, spirit though it be, this is one far more 
real and substantial than the Spirits of the Age—of the Past—of Phi- 
losophy, and the like, sent forth by those lecturers who endeavor to “ call 
spirits trom the vasty deep” of their own imaginations, but which do not 
always come when they are called for. It is a spirit which has hov- 
ered over even themselves, for its influence has been freely shed by the 
Great Enemy of the race upon all the sons and daughters of Eve. It 
came into the world, there is every reason to believe, when Eve was 
hunbugged by the serpent in Eden, and from the time of our great an- 
cestress down to the last case of conversion to Millerism, it has been 
busy at its work, and we shall see how faithfully this evil visitor has 
been accomplishing its mission. As in the case of all the crimes 
which are numbered in the criminal code, and im wars and fightings, 
men injure themselves, so man is the instrument of this spirit’s ope- 
rations. He is the persecutor and inflicter, as well as the vicum, ‘The 
spirit is confined wholly to man: not wholly, either, when we think 
of it, for it is obviously just to allow to devils and foxes a conside- 
rable share. ‘These with men constitute the greatest Impostors in the 
animated world. As to which of them deserves the first place for dex- 
terity and success, it lies, doubtless, between the men and the devils: 
if, however, an accurate history of the impositions on both sides could 
be obtained, and an impartial judgment given, we verily believe that 
Old Nick and his impish retinue would withdraw from the contest in 
despair. One who understood the matter perfectly has said, 


All the world’s a stage, 


And all the men and women merely players. 


And capital “ players” they are, too, if a complete mystifying of the 
spectators constitutes good playing. ‘The excellence of the histrionic 
art depends upon successful deception, and depriving the spectators of 
all knowledge of their condition and whereabouts. Certainly, then, 
Covent Garden or the Park never afforded better acting than that with 
which neighbor favors neighbor in this obliging world of ours. 

Letus now take a glance at some of the most prominent instances in 
which this spirit has displayed itself, What stupendous—and, as curious 
productions of man’s genius—what magnificent pieces of Imposition 
are some of the systems of false religion which have flourished or are 
stillexisting' ‘The first to suggest itself is, of course, the Mythology 
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of Greece and Rome—the religion ol the two most enlightened nations 
of antiquity. The millions of these two countries, notwithstanding 
their atores of knowledge and the full blaze of their own wisdom, were 
deluded into the belief of a system the most absurd and unworthy of an 
tellectual people. The fabric was of an exceedingly slight and loose 
frame-work, built up merely of improbable and monstrously absurd, to- 
yether with some absurdly monstrous fables and traditions, heaped one 
upon another. ‘The number of deities increased by this means, ull no 
fewer than thirty thousand gods and goddesses, sailing in the air, 
perched upon mountain, sporting in valley and stream, scattered every- 
where, kept watch over the interests of Greece alone. Over these 
presided Jupiter, distinguished from the rest by the infamy of his char- 
acter, and elevated far above them by the number and blackness of his 
crimes. ‘Those who imitated him with most success came next in 
rank. Mars played the villain, and Venus the wanton, in so superior 
a manner, that they, of course, were placed high up in the scale of 
Du Superwores. ‘These deities were all of flesh and blood, palpable to 
the human senses, and they were constantly making visits to the earth, 
and mingling with men; yet in all the volumes of sober history which 
have come down to us, we cannot find a credible person who says that 
he himself saw any of these heavenly visitors. All knowledge of these 
beings in ancient times must have been—like that of ghosts in mod- 
ern—second-hand. Yet in this system, unsupported by any evidence, 
internal or external, such noble spirits as Vemosthenes, Cicero, and 
Virgil, reposed their faith, and in these deities they placed their hopes 
of future happiness. When we think of such men passing through life 
in submission to this jumble of gods and heroes, oracles and oxen, 
must we not blush in view of the humiliating exhibitions of human nature 
which this spirit has afforded’ Indeed, the nations we have men- 
tioned present us with these exhibitions in more perfection than the 
most degraded of our modern heathen. ‘Taking intellectual light into 
consideration, the Hottentot is superior to the Roman—the New Zea- 
lander deserves more praise than the polished Greek 
Mohammedanism, that vast structure which arose so suddenly and 
rapidly in the East, stands a towering monument of the credulity of 
man. A self-constituted prophet appears, and with the assistance of a 
fertile imagination and gleanings from existing forms of Religion, he 
frames the most unreasonable system, presents it to the world as if direct 
from Heaven, and as the common sense of men causes them to linger 
in their acceptance of it, he issues forth, sword-in-hand, and by a keen 
and pointed mode of reasoning, hastens them in coming to a decision 
A specimen of his humbuggery, and it is one of the finest specimens 
extant, is his account of a night-journey in company with Gabriel 
through the seven heavens. ‘The gigantic cock in the first heaven, whose 
head was tive hundred days’ journey from his feet, is an excellent crea- 
tion. ‘The angel inthe second heaven, the distance between whose eyes 
was seventy thousand days’ journey, is a greater wonder still ; but 
tie crowning glory of the prophet’s abilities in the imaginary line, and 
ali Unequaled attempt, is the angel in the upper heaven, “who had sev- 
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enty thousand heads, in every head seventy thousand mouths, in every 
mouth sey enty thousand tongues, in every tongue seventy thousand 
voiwes, with which day and night he was employed incess anthy praising 
God.” These stories speak volumes upon Eastern humbuggery and cre- 
dulity, and will render any further remarks, we presume, | nnecessary. 
Notw ithstanding these Indige stible traveling sketches the religion 18 @S- 
tablished to hold in bondage millions of the race for centuries, to render 
desolate the fairest portion of the globe, and serve as an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to the progress of light and truth. 

Rut the influence of the w arrior-prophet over the restless, warlike 
Arabs, inasmuch as exerted over Eastern ignorance, is not half so stri- 
king an instance of man’s credulity, as is displayed in the yoke which 
Popery has for ages pressed upon the neck of Europe —Europe, in her 
darkest hour, the abode of some common sense, valuable knowledge, 
and true religion, Tlere we have the spectacle of men believing a man 
incapable of erring, and of Christians deluded into the behef that 
heaven is to be gained through priests and their absurd mummery, more 
safely and certainly than through the Bible and its simple teachings ' 

‘Thus we might proceed to notice system after system, until the 
most friendly disposed and persevering reader would be frightened by 
our formidable catalogue. Rather than bring about so unpleasant a re- 
sult we shall make no use of the admirable materials for our subject, 
contained inthe many false and wretched systems of ancient and mod- 
ern times, less noted than those already mentioned. By way of variety, 
let us view this spirit as manifesting itself in a manner very different 
from that of palming upon the world Popes, Prophets, and Jupiters 
We have been speaking of wholesale humbugs. Although the exam- 
ples about to be presented are not on such an extensive scale, yet in 
bringing out and developing this weakness in man, they are not less 
important and satisfactory than the former. Little, scattered influences, 
when collected and placed in the scale with the great and settled, gen- 
erally preponderate. Uneared-for and almost unnoticed habits build up 
a man’s character, and exert the greatest influence in deciding his des- 
tiny. So itis with a nation’s character. We should therefore look to 
the ten thousand little pieces of imposition, which men are daily playing 
off upon each other, for the best evidence of this spirit’s supremacy 
over man. 

The child comes under its influence, when, in his first literary pur- 
suits, he receives as gospel truth the marvelous tales of Jack the Giant- 
killer and the terrible Blue-beard, and when he is lost in wonder, and 
treasures in his memory as real, the strange and startling events nar- 
rated in the lines— 


Hey, diddle, diddle ! 

The cat's in the fiddle, 

‘The cow jumped over the moon, 

‘The little dog laughed to see the fine sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon 
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The boy, having left the wonderful and romantic tor the practical, dis- 
covers its existence, When upon a holyday he pays too much for a whis- 
tle, and he feels what it is to be its victim when returning home, he 
runs the gauntlet of the laughter and jokes awaiting him. When 
grown up and ripened into a philosopher, he ill see that the human 
family is a company ot brothers and sisters laughing at the credulous 
whistle-purchaser, and each one in turn the victim and the laughed-at. 
The young man sacrifices, upon the altar of some fickle beauty, the 
finest feelings of his heart, his peace of mind and happiness, and he 
learns that this foul spirit has a place even in woman's breast. The 
artless maiden has the truth impressed upon her heart in deep, enduring 
marks—in feelings of remorse and despair—and she bears it traced 
upon her brow, in blood-red characters of shame, when she has once 
listened to the artifice of man and become its victim. ‘Thus step by 
step we might mount the ladder of life, till we could hear the old man 
on the top round railing against the humbuggery which he has experi- 
enced, observed, and perpetrated on his upward way, cursing in too 
many cases his fellow-travelers as a seltish, crafty, injury-inflicting 
race, and awaiting not unwillingly the jostle which will dash him to the 
earth from whence he started. 

Whether we regard man as a frend, stranger, business-man, 
ruler, or philosopher, we shall find him making use of this pro- 
pensity to assist him on his course. For instance, some men, 
actuated by principles of the purest benevolence—men, in whose 
hearts the milk of human kindness is bubbling up and running 
over—devote their time and efforts to the discovery of latent power 
in drugs, whereby the world may be blessed with all-powerful 
remedies for mortal ills. Pills enough, it is reckoned by shrewd 
calculators, have been rolled and swallowed within the present 
century, to form huge mountains, if men could only be persuaded to stop 
swallowing them long enough to make a trial of the experiment. 
Oceans of liquid medicines have flowed from the never-failing springs 
within the breasts of these same benefactors. Amid the great abund- 
ance of these things the world is left in a sad quandary, each new pro- 
prietor swearing, with all emphasis, that his production is * the sove- 
reign’st thing on earth” for each and every il that flesh is heir to. 

Enterprising men get up a science. Scientitic men are alarmed and 
people generally carried away with excitement. An astonished world 
—a blazoned name—listening crowds catching up their every word— 
staring—holding up their hands, and shouting “ wonderful '’—above all 
else, a full and comfortable treasury—with such assistances as these 
they have a glorious time, they chuckle inwardly over an easily duped 
world, until, when at length the mist which a morbid love of novelty 
has thrown around the public eye begins to clear away, they sink into 
oblivion, and “ their works do follow them.” 

Others, by keeping aloof from the world of common sense around 
them, and communing with musty books and their own more musty 
minds, conceive the idea that men and things have been moving along 
in a marvelous hap-hazard way, and that they are the first to discovel 
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the true philosophy by which the mysteries of nature may be unfolded. 
‘They then start forth to collect a crowd at their heels, to confuse the 
ideas of all who hear them, and to make fools of many. ‘These philo- 
sophers were particularly busy in ancient times. One gave to thou- 
sands of men the name and disposition of the dog; another told them 
that the living soul within them might have been in former time the 
nobler part of some snarling cur ; whilst another still taught that to live 
and die in imitation of this same animal, or better yet, of swine, Was 
‘man’s chief end ;’ to eat, drink, sleep, and lie in the sunshine of ease, 
and pleasure, this life’s summum bonum. Aud did these credulous dis- 
ciples oppose this deyrading transformation as beneath the diguity of 
human nature’? Not in the least; but when new teachers came along 
they, forgetting past ill-treatment, began to fawn, and lick the dust, 
and whine most piteously for another change. Kings aud princes 
humbug their subjects, they cheat them of their liberty. The fame- 
seeking Cwsars of the earth by humbug gain the blood, treasure, and 
lands of men; they are in turn deprived of the influence and glory 
upon which they had congratulated themselves, and at death discover 
that they have cheated themselves of sell-approbation, honest fame, 
and heaven. 

‘There are still other and not less extensive manifestations which 
we shall notice very briefly. ‘The dying groans of the victims in the 
days of witcheraft, as they rose to heaven, bore witness against this 
spirit. By it, too, are our graveyards made populous on dark and dis- 
mal nights with wandering spirits. ‘The horror-struck visage and 
trembling limbs of the solitary traveler well attest its power. Banish 
this spirit and fortune-tellers will starve, jugglers hang themselves or 
commence an honest business, gipsey bands become a shaking of the 
head to every nation, and dream-interpreters no longer be regarded 
with reverence and awe. ‘This it is which lights the evening Jack-o’- 
lantern which leads the solitary wanderer a weary chase, through 
woods and swamps, into an inextricable labyrinth. Insinuating its 
etherial substance into his breast, man becomes a hypochondriac and 
boils as an imaginary kettle, in a most distressing manner, or trans- 
formed into a basket of evgs or vessel of glass, he is in a state of 
perturbation upon every demonstration of an approach, lest a general 
crash may ensue. Fashion (we mean ultra-Broadway fashion) is a 
child of this most prolific parent. If we attempt to imagine the num- 
ber of pinches, pains, and vexations—to weigh the expense and sor- 
row—which are encountered in her service, a vivid idea may be form- 
ed of what humbuggery can accomplish. There is a vast deal of the 
ludicrous and the miserable between the two conditions of a toe in the 
tender mercies of a tight boot, and a family ruined or State overthrown. 
A wretched martyr in the cause of Fashion, and a pitiable spectacle of 
human weakness is a Chinese belle, tottering on a pair of feet whose 
bases would scarce support an ordinary baby. A flat-nosed Indian 
suffers in the cause ; but our pretty country women require the greatest 
draught upon our sympathies. ‘The Pekin maiden might look upon 
her little feet with pleasure, and thank her stars for having cast her lot 
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in the Celestial Empire, if she could see the wasp-like form of a New 
York promenader. She would certainly think her wooden shoes of 
trifling weight, when compared with the huge articles which our ladies, 
to create a bustle in the world, endure with such a stern spirit of mar- 
tyrdom. . 

Such are a few of the ways in which the Spirit of Humbuggery 
manifests its presence in our world. “A few,” we say, because we 
did not design, nor have we tried to give specimens ol all its modes 
of operation. A dozen or two folios might probably accommodate the 
whole of such a narrative, though we should greatly fear their incapa- 
city. Sufficient have been given, it is hoped, to exhibit our idea of 
this mighty power moving among men. ‘The active minds of our read. 
ers, taking advantage of our brief hints, have doubtless anticipated us 
and made the reflections which the subject naturally suggests, so that 
the usual application would be superfluous. If a// that we have said 
is not sufficient to exhibit the universality and influence of Humbugge- 
ry, we are satisfied that we could do absolutely nothing within the limits 
of a closing flourish. Quis. 


LINES, 


SUGGESTED BY A FREQUENT AND BARNEST CONTEMPLATION OF THE CELEBRATED HEAD 
OF BRETHOVEN, IN THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT VIENNA. 


Those who are familiar with the history of Beethoven, will readily appreciate the allusions to 
his character and career—the sensibility and genius so evident in his countenance and air—the iras 
cible and passionate temperament of the great composer, aggravated by unsuccessful love, and the 
base ingratitude of an adopted son—the deep dejeetion which settled upon him, as the sense of hear 
ing, Originally so exquisite and so prized, gradually decayed and became extinet—the intense sym- 
pathy which his presence excited, at the performance of his sublime productions—himeelf utterly 
exeluded from the gratification he so richly afforded to others—jast, his premature and melancholy 


end. 

Tuov hauntest me! Amid my dreams 
Thy wild, unearthly aspect gleams : 
The massive brow ; the locks of gray ; 
The eye, whose fierce and fitful ray 
Stares from beneath ; the rigid lip, 
Wont from the mingled bow] to sip 

Its heated draught of joy and pain, 
Till frenzy fired the fevered brain. 


I dare not pity! yet my heart 


Hath bled for thee: thine was a part 
Mournful and varied in the show 

Of life ; the ceaseless ebb and flow 
Of love and hate, of light and gloom, 


Reached from the cradle to the tomb 
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She, who around thy trusting heart 
Had wound her web with fatal art, 


Betrayed! The orphan, whom thy care 


Rescued from want—the destined heir 
‘To hard-earned gains—lived but to brave 
The love that suffered and forgave ! 

Last, came the mighty grief that bowed 


Thy spint to the vulgar crowd ! 


"T'was not the rending bolt, that broke 
In thunder down the rifted oak, 
Leaving its seared and blasted form 
The fury of the vengeful storm ; 
Rather the secret worm, that preyed 


Unknown, save by the wreck it made 


Fainter and fainter came the din 

Of the loud world—its sounds within 
Died, one by one, until no breath 
Disturbed the ever-living death ; 

The tinkling brook, the moaning surge, 
The matin hymn, the evening dirge, 
The cry of fear, the voice of love, 


Grew silent as the stars above. 


"The wild-wood birds, whose carol sweet, 
Once, a responsive smile would greet, 
Pours forth her liquid lay, in vain, 

The tribute of thy love to gain ; 

The choirs of sky, and earth, and sea, 


Awake, in vain, their minstrelsy. 


So, ‘mid the loud-applauding throng, 
Whose shouts the mighty notes prolong,— 
Where the sonorous trumpet rings 

Clear, ‘mid a thousand quivering strings ; 
With roll of drum, and clang of steel, 
And clarion’s wild and wakening peal ; 
While, o'er the organ’s heaving swell, 
Floats woman's soft and wildering spell— 


The master genius of the scene! 

We watch thy dark and mournful men: 
Within thy soul, in depths profound,— 
The grave of every earthly sound,— 
Flows on the mighty tide of song, 
Whose waves, in ceaseless notes, prolong, 
With varied tone of dirge and glee, 

The music of Eternity. 
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Yet, no!—the troubled scene is o'er ; 
The dregs of carthly woes no more 
Thy lips shall quaff: thine ear again 
May listen to the melting strain 

In boyhood beard. Death hath set free 
The minstrel from his misery: 

The Harp, that held a world in chains, 
Now thrills to the seraphic strains! 


Vienna, Nov. 2, 1543 
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"T'was said that rosy wine had power 

‘To cheer all loneliness of soul; 

So quick | sought the jovial hour, 

And filled the bnght and sparkling bowl ; 
And Baechus with his jocund train 
E-ssay'd sweet Eros to dethrone, 

And drive him from my heart again, 


‘To wander wearily alone. 


"Twas vain—I quatled the ruby tide, 
And wreathed my brow with sweetest flowers ; 
I thought of love, and nought beside, 


So sadly passed my jovial hours. 


I heard that music with its spell 
Could surely quench the burning fire ; 
So quick IT seized the magic sin"! 


And tuned my unharmonious lyre 


Then Phoebus touched each tender stniog, 


And woke a sweetly soothing song, 
Bade rock and hill with echoes ring, 


And woody groves the sound prolong 


"Twas vain—I took the lyre again, 
And bold essa yed its chords to move, 
To wake some careless pleasing strain; 


But ah! it spoke alone of love 
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THE WITCH. 
ATALE OF THE LAST CENTURY 
RY cists 


‘The earth has bubbles, as the water hath.’—Wacerrn 
CHAPTER VII. 


Wen the Indian fell, as if killed by the shot of the negro, he was 
in reality but slightly hurt, and after Brownhead and his companion, 
deceived by the stratagem, had hastened away on the track of the Tory, 
he arose cautiously and walked to the entrance of the dell. Here he 
found the slain whites, Morris and ‘Treadway, and scalped them with 
savage delight. He then collected a few plants growing near, and ha- 
ving bruised them between two stones, bound them upon his wounded 
side, with a piece of cloth torn from the hunting-frock of one of the 
corpses. In order to avoid being followed by his trail, he stepped care- 
fully from one fragment of rock to another, back into the intenor of the 
hollow, and by the help of roots and fissures, climbed up the southern 
side of the cliffs, and with much labor gained the top. Here he hesi- 
tated a few moments, as if uncertain which way to go, and at length 
started rapidly away toward the pond. As soon as he came in sight 
of the water, he turned and directed his journey to the west. He 
quitted the forest, and came out into the open fields, again plunged into 
dense woods, pursuing his course over rocks, through swamps, and 
across streams, as unerringly as if guided by instinct. At last, after 
traveling in this manner some eight or nine miles, he stopped on the 
margin of a pond, considerably larger than Rapaug, and perhaps still 
more beautiful in appearance. Its shape was triangular ; not a plant 
or weed of any description disfigured its surface, and its waters were 
clear as crystal. Immediately around its edges was a beach of white 
sand about ten feet in width, next to which, completely encircling the 
miniature lake, rose the tall forest. A high, wild-looking mountain, 
covered with pines and hemlocks, from whose branches dangled the 
long, gray moss, overlooked it from the east, while the woody land on 
the other sides seemed but little elevated above the surface of the pond 
itself. 

Near the southern base of this mountain stood the savage, and as he 
gazed around, his eye fell upon the fragments of an old canoe, partly 
immersed in the water, and partly lying on the beach. A scowl gath- 
ered on his countenance, as he looked at this type of a former genera- 
tion: he might have thought of the fate of his tribe, and of his own 
lonely destiny. But the emotion quickly passed away, and, raising his 
hand to his mouth, he gave a shrill whoop, which rang across the wa- 
ter, and echoed through the forest like the ery of ademon. Fora little 
while after he was silent, standing as if expecting an answering signal. 
But the stillness which followed remained unbroken till he repeated the 
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yell, when it was responded to by a shout from the opposite side of the 
pond, and he discovered the form of the Tory emerging from that part 
of the forest whence the sound proceeded. ‘The Indian turned oud 
and hastened around the edge of the water toward the object of his ex. 
pectations. As he drew near, Martin sprang eagerly to meet him, ex- 
claiming, 

“ Grahtimut! by ——! I never thought to see you again. I| saw 
you fall ; how did you come to life ’” 

“ « Panther old warrior; they think him dead, and run ’way to chase 
d—d ‘Tory. No catch him, though, Cap'n Martin.” 

“ No, no, old king of the woods! Reckon we both outwitted ’em this 
time. I had to run fort, though. Followed the brook a mile ; found 
a horse in an open field, led him to the bars, tied a thistle to him, and 
sent him into the road ; away he went, as though the devil was after 
him, and | took my track back to the brook, followed it into the woods, 
saw the d—d rebels when they found the horse’s hoof-marks, laughed 
softly, and here | am, half tired out.” 

“Ugh! Cap'n Martin,” said Grahtimut, holding up the scalps. 

“Aha! [ wish you had two or three more, though.” 

“ Have ‘em, Cap'n, by and by. What we do now ?” 

“Well, Panther, I don’t hardly know ; | mustn't go to New York 
yet, and | can't go back to Rapaug, for they'll hunt for me there day 
and night. Why not stay here awhile’ ‘They'll not come here, un- 
less, indeed, they follow your trail.” 

“They no do that,” said the savage. 

* And why ’” inquired Martin. 

Grahtimut laconically explained the manner in which he left the dell, 
adding, 

“They no think of that, Cap'n Martin.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! they won't, that’s a fact,” replied the ‘Tory. ‘ Well, 
then, we must build a wigwam off against one of the corners of the 
pond, and see if they can hunt us out again, Stop, though,” he con- 
tinued, seating himself at the foot of a huge tree, while the Indian fol- 
lowed his example ; “no, no, we can't go back to Rapaug, any how. 
Damnation ' all that we can do is to sit still and watch our chance.” 

The savage made no reply, and both for a time were silent. ‘There 
was something noticeable in the characters of the two men. Though 
coadjutors, partners apparently in the same schemes, they were totally 
unlike in disposition and expectation. Martin was a villain, because 
he chose to be so. He had selected his own course deliberately—had 
cast himself out of the society of old friends and acquaintances, to wage 
treacherous and relentless hostility against them. He had rejoiced in 
the outbreak of war, because he thought it might further his ends ; he 
had never dreamed of the possibility of the colonies withstanding the 
mighty power of England, and he became a ‘Tory, that he might grow 
rich by confiscation and plunder. He was selfish, simply, coldly, cal- 
culatingly selfish, in all his motives and desires. Another and yet 
fiercer passion than avarice now burned in his bosom also. He had 
seen Orra Stanfield, and the sight had filled him with such love as his 
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coarse nature would allow. He knew that she was beloved by Hugh 
Warden, too, and thus he fancied that he had found an opportunity for 
the gratification of revenge and lust at the same time. ‘To gain these 
ends, he was willing to go all lengths, to betray his native village to 
destruction, and to consign the house which sheltered his infancy to the 
flames. ‘ 

‘The Indian was of a different stamp. His ancestors had been pow- 
erful chiefs among the Pequots, and he brooded continually over the 
lost glories of his race. ‘The little portion of his tribe that remained 
was now beyond the Hudson, almost confounded with other once hos- 
tile nations.* //is wish was to bring them back to the territory of their 
fathers ; though, ull Martina crossed his path, he had given up all hope 
of its accomplishment. When the ‘Tory secreted himself in Rapaug 
forest, he needed some coadjutor, and as it happened that Grahtimut 
had just returned from one of his excursions to the gvest, he found in 
the Indian an individual suited to his purposes. By assuring him that 
the Americans immediately around were the cause of the extirpation 
of his race, and artfully promising that when England should have 
conquered her rebellious children, a place should be allotted to him and 
his tribe, out of the lands that had been wrested from them, he suc- 
ceeded in drawing the simple-minded savage over to his interests. 
Grahtimut loved the ancient territory of his race, with all that affection 
so conspicuous in the Indian character. He hated those who now en- 
joyed it; perhaps justly, for the native inhabitants of this country have 
had no historian to tell their tale. 


“ What's that across the pond there, Grahtimut ’” said the ‘Tory, at 
last, pointing to the broken canoe, which at that distance looked hke 
some living object on the opposite beach. 

“That old Indian boat,” replied his companion. 

* And its owners, Panther /” 


“They gone, Cap'n Martin, Pequots great tribe once ; but Great 
Spirit get angry at them. ‘Then come pale-face. First, he only want 
one, two, three land; then he want more; but Pequot see that he 
cut down forest; bear and deer all run way; and he no give pale-face 
more land. J/e take it; then come war; Pequot no match for him. 
They die, Cap'n Martin; one after another shot. QOnosag killed at 
('nquowa, great many moons ago. Manepah, Onosag’s son, go out to big 
lakes ; he Grahtimut’s grandfather. When Grahtimut’s father die, he 
say, Go back to Onosag’s hunting-lands. | come , find pale-face cut 
down the big woods, ploughed over the pleasant fields. 1 saw old In- 
dian burving-ground ; the bones of my fathers were dug up and secat- 
tered abroad, Cap'n Martin. My heart swell, and [| swear hy the Great 
Spirit always to hate white men,—to get many scalps for Onosag in the 
spirit-world. But Grahtimut old now ; he no longer young Panther ; 
his tribe all gone ; soon he go too. But he always hate white men.” 


—_ 


. 1 do not know but that I am here making a slight histoneal mistake : but it is of 
80 little consequence, that 1 have thought correction unnecessary ina tale not purport- 
ing to be a strict narrative of facts. 
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“ When the King has beaten the rebels, Grahtimut, he will give your 
lands back to you,” said the ‘Tory. Again they relapsed into silence, 
till Martin @ second time resumed the conversation. 

“ Grahtimut,” said he, abruptly, “ we must discover what is going on 
in D _ It is so situated up in the centre of the county, that it 
might be made a place of some importance. They've got a hospital 
now, and it would be nothing surprising if they should make a deposit 
of stores there. If they do, I’m right off for New York, and then we'll 
feather their nest for ‘em with a vengeance. This Rapaug girl, wo; 
Hugh Warden will have her, will he! D—n him !” 

“ Cap'n Martin want young squaw himself?” 

“ Yes, he does ;—reckon he'll have her too.” 

‘“ Why not go get her, dark night ?” 

“Dare not risk it. ‘That old hag frightens me every time I see her. 
How the devil dig she know | was down in the dell’ And her infer- 
nal cat, too. Look at my face, Panther !” 

“Ugh! black cat great warrior.” 

“ Yes, you're right ; but I'll have the girl yet, in spite of the cat, the 
witch, and the devil to boot '” 

“Will ye, John Martin ’” said a shrill voice behind them, and as 
they leaped from their seats and turned around, they beheld the tall 
form of Mrs. Stanfield standing between the very trees against the 
trunks of which they had been reclining ; “ ye will have the girl yet,” 
continued she, passionately ; “ nay, point not your rifles at me. Grah- 
timut, have you forgotten”"—she spoke some words in the Indian dia- 
lect, at which the savage instantly dropped his gun, and stepped back 
to the edge of the water, while Martin almost mechanically placed the 
butt of bis own piece upon the ground. 

“ Do you remember,” said the old woman, fixing her eyes upon the 
Tory’s countenance, “ that, many years ago, | wished you—you, John 
Martin, an untimely and bloody grave. It is a curse which hath never 
yet failed, nor shall it now, unless you give up your evil designs against 
me and mine. Look there!” pointing to the cat which had followed 
her out of the woods, “ that is a better friend to me, aye, and an abler 
one, than you have. You possess not a single friend on this earth ; 
Grahtimut is not so much yours as mine. Beware how you make ene- 
mies !” 

“ Who the devil sent you here to lecture me?” said Martin, recov- 
ering himself; “like a fool, you have put yourself in my power ; and 
let me tell you, old woman, it’s easier to get into a trap than out of it. 
Stir but a single step,"—he again pointed his rifle at her breast,—“ and, 
as sure as you stand there, I'll fire.” 

“And a brave deed it would be,” she replied, contemptuously : 
“ Grahtimut, speak !” 

The Indian came forward, and laying his hand upon the Tory’s arm, 
exclaimed, 

“ No hurt old squaw, Cap’n Martin, She great friend to Grahtimut 
many moons ago, ‘fore you here. Shoot her,” he stepped back and 
brought his rifle up fiercely, “ shoot you 
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With a violent execration, Martin dashe! his gun to the ground. and 
cried, ** What in —— shall | do, then ? 

“T will tell you,” said Mrs. Stanfield: “ forget your foul passion for 
my child ; pursue your schemes as if you had never seen her - trouble 
not me and mine, and we will never more trouble you. One thing | 
will say, Orra Stanfield shall never be Hugh Warden's bride . she has 
another destiny. Will you be content now 

“ Let young squaw be, Cap'n Martin,” said Grahtimut: “she do no 
good ; old squaw do much, great deal hurt.” 

“] am satisfied,” replied Martin, at length, “d—n the girl, there's 
plenty more.” ‘The old woman looked at him distrustfully. “T tell 
you,” he exclaimed, angrily, “ I'll never come near her again, or you 
either, if I can help it.” : 

She turned to go, looked back, raised her hand, threateningly, and 
saying, “* Beware of treachery!” hastened into the forest. 

“If Tecan get Tryon with a couple of British regiments up here,” 
muttered the ‘Tory, “ I'll outwit the whole of them, old woman and all !” 
then turning to the savage, he said aloud, “ Well, Grahtimut, we must 
begin our wigwam:” at which occupation we leave them, and turn 
to another part of our story. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


About a week after these events, Mr. John Warden, having just fin- 
ished his morning repast, sat in a comfortable arm-chair, before a plea- 
sant fire in his parlor, apparently absorbed in contemplation of the huge 
smoke-wreaths which alternately curled upward from his lips, and from 
the bowl of his old-fashioned pipe. We have great respect for the 
opinions of Anti-tobaccoites ; yel we must confess that we like to see 
an honest, hearty-looking old man, approaching to sixty or thereabouts, 
solacing himself with his pipe There is a quiet repose, an open- 
hearted simplicity about him at such moments, that attracts our love 
and commands our reverence. He is at peace with all men ; he would 
not harm the veriest insect that crawls the earth; he is cheerful, con- 
tented, happy. At least so seemed Mr. John Warden on that Novem- 
ber morning, in the year of grace 1776. 

Suddenly his nephew entered the room at one door, and was passing, 
as if to go out at another, when the old gentleman stopped him by in- 
quiring, “ Hallo! boy, where now ”” 

* Into the woods, sir.” ' 

“What, hunting?” The youth nodded. “ Well, then,” continued 
the bachelor, “ let me tell you that I don’t see what the deuce you find 
to shoot. Every day here for a month you've been off hunting. You 
never kill any thing,—came near getting killed yourself, though ; al- 
ways go in one direction, and come back the same way ; bring home 
a loaded rifle, fire it off, and @o end all your Aunting excursions. I 
don't understand it ;"—he laid his pipe upon the mantel-piece,—* l say 
I don’t understand it.” 

VOL. IX. 22 
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“ Why, I am rather unlucky, to be sure; but Richard often shoots 
enough for both.” 

“Oh! av! ves, Richard does, does fe ? Well, what do you go for 
then, hey’? Another thing—why do you go in uniform ! Why don't 
you put on a hunting dress ’ A man would think, to look at you now, 
that you were going to pay your respects to the General 

“ Well, then,” said Hugh, taking a chair near his guardian, and suit- 
ing his language to the disposition of the questioner, ** to tell the plain 
truth, | am in love.” 

“In love '” shouted the bachelor, jumping out of his seat, and giving 
a long, low whistle, “in love ’ W ho—where—when—how—what 
the devil did you get in love for, sir, without asking me—hey? ‘Tell 
me that, sir; tell me that.” 

“ Why, vou see, uncle”— 

“No, [| don't see, I'll be d—d if | see, sir.” 

“ Well, [ have been waiting for an opportunity to tell you my circum- 
stances for some weeks now”— 

“ Waiting for an opportunity to—what’? Han’t I sat in this arm- 
chair and smoked this pipe every morning for the last ten years? Why 
didn’t you tell me yesterday—a month—a year ago, hey ’” 

“ But, sir, if you'll be cool a moment, I'll tell you all” — 

“Cool! I'll see you hanged first, sir. Cool! zounds, 1 call that 
rather cool.” 

“May | go on with my story now ’” said Hugh, deferentially, for 
he was accustomed to these fits of impatience, and he believed that in 
the end his uncle would offer no opposition to his wishes 

“Go on? to be sure you may ; that’s what I’ve been trying to have 
you do for the last half hour.” 

The young man now told the story of the rise and progress of his at- 
tachment, giving, in conclusion, an elaborate panegyric upon the beauty, 
amiability, intelligence, &c., of Orra. 

“ Whe-e-w '” whistled the old gentleman, as he finished, “ so the 
boy’s really over head and ears in love with the granddaughter of a re- 
~~ witch, of whose history, birth, parentage, and true circumstances, 

e knows just nothing at all: whew! whew!” and he walked back 
and forth across the parlor in deep meditation. 

“ But,” said Hugh, “1 do not believe that Orra is the grandchild of 
Mrs. Stanfield, uncle, or any way related to her.” 

* You don't, hey,—then who is she’? Did she drop from the moon’ 
What put that notion into your head, boy ?” 

“The way in which the old woman treats her, her own imperfect 
story, and some language which Mrs. Stanfield herself unintentionally 
used in my presence.” 

“ Umph '—well, Hugh, you can follow your own inclinations in the 
matter entirely. 1 wish you would bring the girl down here, though ; 
I should like to see her.” 

“ There's a difficulty about that, sir, Mrs. Stanfield makes, or has 
made, no objections to my coming there as often as | please ; but she 
has told me again and again that Orra can never be my wife, and”— 
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“The devil she has' Umph! she shall be your wife, though, if forty 
witches rise up and forbid it.” z 
“| have asked Orra to leave her grandmother and become my bride 
at once ; but she told me that Mrs. Stanfield had been her only pro- 
tector from intaney, and that she could not thus abandon her.” ~ 

“ Good! why, Hugh, she must be a glorious girl ; but see you wish 
to be off. I've been in love once mysell.”—a shade came over the bach- 
elor’s face,—*" go, Hugh, so, and God prosper you!” He stretched forth 
his hand to the young man, who gave it a hearty clasp, and leit the 
room. 

As Captain Warden came out into the avenue before his uncle's 
house, he there found Richard Brownhead, fully equipped for a hunt. 
As they met, the latter inquired— 

“Wal! [ s’pose you're goin’ up to the pond now ?” 

“ Yes, Richard, and | shall be very glad of your company, too.” 

“ Pos-si-bil-i-ty ' though,” replied the hunter. as they walked toward 
the gate, “ wal! | thought may be you'd like to have me with you; so 
I yot myself ready aginst your comin’ out of the house.” ‘ 

After they came into the street, they proceeded in silence, tll they 
entered the lane mentioned in a former chapter. Here Brownhead 
seemed to be somewhat troubled, for he muttered to himsell for some 
moments, and at last exclaimed aloud, “ Blast his infernal pictur!” 

“ Whose, Richard ?” inquired Hugh, looking at him in surprise. 

“ Why, you see, Captain, | was thinkin’ of poor Morris and ‘l'read- 
way, and that made me think of John Martin, and that somehow made 
me think out loud. Wal!” drawing a long breath, “ we buried ‘em 
with the honors of war. If | ever do see that ‘ere ‘Tory agin,”—he 
clutched his rifle firmly, and muttered the remainder of the sentence in 
an indistinct tone. Again for some time they were silent. As they 
entered the forest, Warden accelerated his pace, and Brownhead said, 
half to himself, * You walk fast, Mister Llugh, but it’s nat’ral; and a 
young man that had the love of Miss Orra, and wouldn't walk fast to 
meet her, would desarve hangin’, he would.” Hugh made no reply, 
and the hunter continued, “ Let me see, it's more than—no matter how 
many years ago, that Richard Brownhead would have walked for many 
a mile to see Emma Parkinson,—but—wal! wal! it’s all over now.” 

“1 did not know, Richard,” said Hugh, kindly, “ that you had ever 
had a sweetheart.” 

“ No, Captain, a man don’t like to talk of such things, after they and 
their hopes are all gone. But somehow, when I see you and Miss 
Orra, it sets me a thinkin’ about old times ; and then Emma Parkinson 
comes up to my mind, just as she used to be when she was a gal, and 
| used to help her across the brooks and over the fences, when we run 
about in the fields in the summer time. But, though she always said 
she liked me, Mister Hugh, she told me she couldn't love me as she 
ought to love a husband ; and then she married a man down in New 
York, who turned drunkard, Captain, and abused her, till at last she 
died, folks said, of a broken heart. He must have been worse than a 
brute, to have treated Acer so, Mister Warden.” 
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“ You are right, Richard ; no brute does anything as bad as that.” 

“ Wal, you see, | loved Aer; and when she was inarried,—though 
I knew she did right to take the one she hiked best,—it was hard to 
bear ; but when she died, and | heard of that, it was harder yet, and | 
thought I'd never court another woman, and I never have, and never 

all.” 

a It was a sore trial, indeed, Richard,” said Hugh, “ but you have 
borne it like “aman, and can look back to it now as to an evil hecessary 
but past : : ; 

Yes, and lately [ don’t often think of it—ah! there is Rapaug, Mis- 
ter Hugh, and over yonder’s the clearin’ and the house ; and Miss Orra, 
God bless her! ts expectin’ and waitin’ tor you there, 1 don't doubt. 
(‘ll take a turn in the woods, | guess, and come around to you by and 
by,” and without stopping for an answer, he hurried away into the 
fore st. ° 
When our hero entered the hut, he found Orra alone, and as she 
sprang forward, with a smiling face, to welcome him, he passed his 
arm around her, and gently kissed her cheek. 

We envy not the man who can sneer at the innocent familiarities of 
young love ; if he be himself in the spring-time of life, that sneer be- 
tokens a heart dead to the sympathies of youth, nay, more, to all the 
finer feelings of our nature — If affection imparts to it no warmth, how 
shall vice and crime move it to indignation, or misfortune and suffering 
excite compassion’ Such an individual is prepared to go through this 
world without a single friendship formed—to follow one unswerving 
track, be it right or wrong, without pity, without benevolence, without 
remorse, las age whitened his locks and stamped his brow with 
wrinkles? heaven help him! his lot has been hard indeed. The love 
of woman never lighted up his young days; for if it had, instead of a 
sneer, a shade of sadness would come over his countenance, as awa- 
hened memory brought to his fancy the form once so dear, now perhaps 
mouldering in the grave ; no wife or children consoled his manhood, 
and he is fast approaching a cheerless tomb, unlamented, uncared for. 
Or, for the sake of wealth or vanity, he may have wedded one for whom 
he never felt a single throb of affection, and his years have been years 
of contention and bitterness. Whatever he may be. rich or poor, in 
youth, in manhood, or in old age, he that makes mockery of the warm 
feelings of love, and ridicules their tokens, is worthy of pity rather 
than envy, of contempt rather than either. 


“ Your grandmother, Orra,” said Hugh, placing himself by the maid- 
en's side, as she sat down, “ where is she ?” 


“ She went out early this morning, and has not yet returned ; indeed, 
she is often gone of late.” ; 

* Do you know, Orra,” said the young man, “ that I have for some 
weeks past had strange thoughts—suspicions perhaps I should call 
them—respecting Mrs. Stanfield ?” 


“ You don’t think her a witch, | hope, Hugh,” replied the girl with 
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“ No, no; but what reason have you for believing that she is really 
what she pretends to be—your grandmother ’” 

“ None that [ know of, except her own word,” replied Orra, with a 
look of astonishment: “ why, Hugh, what do you mean ’” 

“| mean what I say. Has she ever told you who your father was, 
or spoken of your mother?” 

“Never,” said the maiden, sadly. “I know not my birth-place 
even. My own memory goes no farther back than our residence in 
New York. I have never seen a single relative except her, or a single 
friend—except Hugh Warden.” 

‘The reader may imagine how the moment's interval which followed 
before Hugh spoke again was occupied, by conceiving what sort of a 
reply would be most appropriate to the last words which Orra uttered 

Strange, strange !” said he, at length,—* it would not be thus, if 
she were the mother of either of your parents ; it would not.” 

“ What am I, then’” said the girl, leaning her head upon his shoul- 
der: “Oh! Hugh, say not so; you would leave me alone in the world, 
entirely alone.” 

“ Not while I live, Orra ;—but why does she so Oppose our union ’ 
what would she do’ I do not believe she means well” — 

“We know not her motives,” said Orra, deprecatingly 

“ Let her make them known, then, that we may judge of their pro- 
priety. Orra, why not become mine atonce? I| have pressed this, 
perhaps, too often already ; but hear me. If she be indeed your rela- 
tive, she need not be separated from you. You do not abandon her ; 
you can give her a house in the society of others,—a home, at least 
more secure than this. If she be not your relative, what right has she 
to control your actions, or hinder your happiness ?” 

“ Hugh, she would not accompany me to another home. She is, at 
all events, the only relative | have ever known. Many long and plea- 
sant years we have dwelt together, and she has always, tll | saw and 
loved you, been kind, even indulgent, to me. Would you urge me to 
forsake her now, in her old age, when she most needs a companion ’ 
No, no, dear Hugh, it may not be. We are young yet: she may cease 
her opposition, and then”—she stopped, and a blush overspread her 
countenance. 

“ God bless you, dear Orra!” exclaimed Warden. “ You are right, 
always right, and I begin to think its only my own selfishness that 
would prompt you another way.” 

The maiden replied in a low tone, and as the remainder of the con- 
versation, though doubtless interesting to the lovers, might be unpar- 
donably dull to a reader, we transcribe it not. 

Two or three hours had passed away in this manner, when Brown- 
head made his appearance. “ I calculate, Mister Hugh,” said he, “ that 
it’s about time to be goin’. The 'squire’ll git awful touchy if you ain't 
home to dinner to-day. You know he expects the colonel.” Hugh 
seemed to be of the same opinion ; for, after a parting embrace, he 
arose, took his rifle, and departed with the hunter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


We must now pass hastily over a period of about six months. Du- 
ring this time, little of importance to our story had taken place in D—— 
or its neighborhood \ considerable quantity of military stores had 
been collected there, under the superintendence of Captain Warden ; 
but so inadequate means of defense were provided, that both that officer 
and Col Cook had made several attempts to procure a more efficient 
body of troops, though unfortunately without ‘success. Sull, ever 
thing had appeared so quiet during the whole winter, that little fear was 
now entertained either of domestic broil or hostile incursion, 

Our hero was of course a frequent visitor to Rapaug ; but, notwith- 
standing his conciliatory demeanor, he had found it utterly impossible 
to shake the resolution of the old woman: and, as Orra would not con- 
sent to take any decisive steps without her grandmother's acquies- 
cence, he was obliged to see his suit stand sull, without being able 
to devise any means of hastening its progress. Meanwhile, the pa- 
tience of his uncle was completely exhausted by the obstinacy and 
repulsive carriage of the old woman, and after much irritation and vitu- 
peration, he had east the whole matter out of his mind, leaving things 
to work out their own course. 

Orra Stanfield keenly felt the difficulties of her situation. The lan- 
guage of her lover had infused a doubt into her mind as to the reality 
of the relationship between Mrs. Stanfield and herself, which all her 
efforts could not entrely remove. The conduct of the old woman to- 
wards her also was of late very unkind ; and though she still met the 
urgent solicitations of Ilugh Warden with a firm refusal, yet the uncer- 
tainty of her position and futur: prospects cost her many an hour of 
painful reflection. Suill, the visits of Hugh tended to cheer her ; and 
when in his presence, and assured of his love, she could not be un- 
happy. ‘The Tory and his savage companion had not been heard of 
since the unavailing attempt at their capture, and it was commonly sup- 
posed that they had left the State, though Richard Brownhead repeat- 
edly declared, that though “ it wan't onpossible, yet they mightn't be 
a great ways off, a’ter all.” ; ; 

About two miles and a half to the southeast of that portion of D—— 
already described, there is a small village embraced within the limits 
of the town, but which, nevertheless, forms a distinct community. It 
is a thriving little place, and its inhabitants consider themselves not a 
whit inferior to their more central neighbors ; and indeed it has often 
been observed, that there is no good reason why B (the name of 
the village) should not be constituted a separate town. Such, however, 
it is not; and to this day, the good people thereof are obliged to un- 
dertake a journey of nearly a league, in order to exercise the privileges 
of freemen at the polls. B is a romantic spot, and when viewed 
from the summit of a neighboring eminence, called Owl Rock, it pre- 
sents, as it lies embosomed among the hills, with its white dwelling- 
houses and red shops, a very picturesque appearance, It is quite 4 
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bustling little place, too; equally noisy in its political and religious 
contests, and might probably—so at least its mhabitants think—exer- 
cise @ powertul influence for the weal or wo of the whole country It 
1s peculiarly precocious in regard to fashions. ‘The latest Paris mode s, 
within six months after they have reached New York, are displayed to 
the greatest advantage on the persons of the belles and beaux of B ” 
and being particularly exhibited on Sundays, are thus made known to 
the various families settled about in its vicinity. But itis not now what 
it was half a century ago: it is larger, more learned, more enterprising, 
and, in every respect, makes more show in the world 

It was a pleasant might in the latter part of April, 1777. ‘The moon 
shone quietly down on the few scattered dwellings which then com- 
posed the village of B , and the stars shone out with the peculiar 
brilhaney of spring. Silence reigned undisturbed, except when some 
chanticleer, troubled with the nightmare, burst forth into a sleepy, hys- 
terical crow. It was already past twelve o'clock, when two armed men 
might have been seen proceeding with cautious step along the main 
road which passed through B . ‘They walked in perfect silence, 
ull they came opposite the village meeting house. 


Here they paused, 


and seemed to be examining the construction of the edifice. It was of 
antique form, in shape nearly square, with the gable end standing east 
and west. Inthe middle of the side looking toward the south, and 
fronting the road, was the main entrance, though a huge oaken door 
aflord: d another means of ingress on the western end. ‘The spire rose 


to a moderate height, over the eastern extremity. ‘The men, after con- 
versing a few moments in low tones, advanced to the lesser entrance 
of the building, and seated themselves on the rude wooden steps. 

“By heaven! Grahtimut,” said one of them, as he sat down, “if he 
don't come to-night, | shall be inclined to give over looking for him.” 

“ We been here one, two, three night, Cap’n Martin, and he no come 
yet.” 

“Right, Panther; but Tryon himself told me, in New York, that he 
could not say for a certainty what day he should be here. He promised 
to land Riggs, however, the moment he reached shore ; and as Riggs 
was brought up in these parts, he would not be likely to lose his way.” 

Our old acquaintances (for the reader has by this time recognized 
them) were little changed from what we have already described. Mar- 
tin had the same restless glance in his eyes, the same forbidding scowl 
upon his features. The face of the Indian was streaked with war- 
paint, giving him an extremely repulsive look. ‘The two sat in silence 
after the last remark of the ‘Tory, till the quick ear of the Indian de- 
tected a noise as of some person moving along in front of the church.” 

“Wagh! Cap'n, what that ?” said he, ina suppressed tone, as a low 
peculiar whistle came to their ears from the same direction. 

“It's him!” exclaimed Martin, answering the signal by a similar 
note. ‘The next moment, a small, wiry-looking man, dressed in the 
ordinary attire of a country farmer, came around the coruer of the 
building toward them. 

“ Riggs!” exclaimed Martin, starting toward him. 
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“Hush! right; ballo' who's that?” said the new-comer, meeting 
him, and pomtiag to Grahtiaut. 

“The lndian that 1 told you about.” 

“ Aha! let me look at him ;” and walking forward, he stopped di- 
rectly in front of the savage, and bent a scrulinizing gaze upon his 
painted countenance, Grabumut sat as unmoved as a rock ; not a 
muscle surred ; and the spy, having finished his examination, turned 
to the ‘Tory, aud said— 

“ He's game, Jolin, I'll be hanged if he’s not.” 

“Ay, ay! but what is your news! Has ‘Tryon landed ?” 

“ He came up with more than two thousand men; reached N—— in 
the latter part of the afternoon; | came at once on shore, sneaked 
along the coast half a dozen miles, cut through the woods, got into the 
road, and here | am. ‘I'ryon’s on the march before this time.” 

“ Good! he's got enough two to harry the whole country.” 

“Right; but do you know the situation of things exactly 

“Yes; the d—d rebels have filled every thing with their stores ; 
the church itself is stuffed to the galleries with pork, flour, and beef. 
They've got no force, though, and it won't be ten minutes work to finish 
the business.” 

“The quicker the better. I don't know but that we’d better start 
down to meet Tryon at once.” 

“ | wish to —— you would, Riggs,” said Martin, in a whisper, “ and 
take this Indian with you. I’ve got a job of my own to do, which | 
might arrange by the time our troops got here, if he was not in the 
way. He's true to the back-bone, but in this matter of mine he’s got 
some scruples. Can't you get him off?” 

“ Some woman affair, John, eh’? you always was a devil among the 
females ; well, I'll try it.” 

“ Good! only get him away, and” — 

He was interrupted by a shrill whoop from Grahtimut, who, with one 
hand, leaped over the rude board-fence, into the grave-yard adjoining 
the church, and disappeared. 

“ Run, Riggs, for your life!” exclaimed Martin, following the exam- 
le of the Indian, hou a couple of rifle bullets whistled close past 
im as he spoke. The spy was not quick enough: as he attempted to 

start, he felt himself seized by a strong hand from behind, and a voice 
exclaimed— 


“Ki! Misser; you needn't try to get ‘way ; think Bill Armstrong 
no hold fast, hey ?” 

“Got one, have you, Bill, you etarnal nigger ?” said a lank-looking 
personage, slowly climbing over the fence, after a short but ineffectual 
chase of the two who had fled, “ wal! it’s better than none; who is 
i?” 

“ Don't know, Misser Richard,” said the negro, who had thrown his 


prisoner down, and was busy tying his hands behind his back, “ spy, 
reckon.” 


” 


” 


“ Let me look at him,” said the other, walking up and bringing the 
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face of the captive into the moonlight, “ Lord! Pos-si-bil-i-ty' Jim 
Riggs, where on airth did you come from *” 

Riggs made no reply, and Brownhead, for it was our old friend, the 
hunter, continued, 

“Wal! Jim, I'm sorry for you; you always was a Tory, and you 
ain't up here for no good, any how ; who was them with you ' Why, 

ou see, Bill and I ha’ been huntin’, and was jest comin’ back ‘long 
sal when we heerd you talkin’ away; | heerd somethin’ about the 
rebels, and I knew that wan’t right; but two on you run, afore we 
got round the corner—whew ! pos-si-bil-i-ty' he whooped! it must ha’ 
been the Injun, Bill, and John Martin, by thunder! Wal, wal, Jim 
Riggs, I know’d your father, and p'raps if I'd known it had been you 
here, | might ha’ let you go; but | can't now, can I, Bill ’” 
“Lor! no, Misser Brownhead ; we must take him up to Cap'n War- 
den.” 

« Yes, Bill, we must, and—here come some of the B folks, too.” 

As he spoke, several men, armed with such weapons as were at hand 
when they were aroused by the report of the rifles, came toward them. 

“ What are you doin’ there, and who are you ’” cried one of the ap- 
proaching party. 

“ Richard Brownhead,” answered the hunter, “and Bill Armstrong, 
and a prisoner.” 

Richard was well known in the neighborhood, and the surprised vil- 
lagers crowded around him, eager to hear the story. After relating the 
whole matter some half dozen times, the hunter and his sable compan- 
ion, accompanied by two volunteers from the village, set out on the road 
to D with their prisoner. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


FAREWELL TO HOME. 


I. 
Oh! can it be that I so soon must leave thee, 
My own, my native home! What cheating thought 
Has had the power so deeply to deceive me, 
And bring my dreains of pleasure all to nought? 
The birds and flowers have come to make thy beauty 
More lovely than before: and can it be 
That even now the sterner voice of duty 
O’erpowers the warbling birds’ sweet munstrelsy, 
And bids me leave thy passing loveliness, 
Thy kind endearments, and thy power to bless’ 


II. 

‘Tis even so. The sun shall rise to-morrow, 
And gaze upon thy charms e’en as to-day ; 
But I shall be—O thought o’erfull of sorrow— 
From thee, and those I love, far, far away. 

23 
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And vet, my heart, shouldst thou feel only sadness ’ 
Is there no gentle thought to soothe thy pain’ 

The parting hour may have c'en thoughts of gladness ; 
For | but leave thee to return again, 


Sweet boyhood’s home! ‘This is the “ thought at parting,” 


Which ever keeps the imprison’d tear from starting. 


Then fare thee well, my own loved village home, 

Ye yreen-clad hills—ye gently murm'ring waters— 
And you with whom in youth I loved to roam— 

A kind “ adieu” to you, earth's fairest daughters. 
‘Thus frends part evermore, while part they may, 

And dearest friends doth Time the soonest sever ; 
Yet hope is left to cheer us on our way 

‘To that bight world where friendship lasts forever. 
But on thy much-loved scenes mine eyes may dwell 
No longer now. My own dear home—farewell. 


COMMUNION WITH GREAT MINDS. 


‘I snaut not wholly die.’ This thought animated the bard of Ve- 
nusium in his literary toils, smoothed the asperities of the present, and 
lighted up the dark pathway to the tomb. He believed that his name 
would be repeated and loved in distant lands and in future years ; nor 
was this belief groundless. ‘Thousands of others have pampered their 
ambition on the same dazzling hope, through life, and died in the full 
assurance of a lke glorious immortality. But the grave is not more 
greedy for its cold, silent occupants, than oblivion is tenacious of its 
victims. No sooner had one claimed their inanimate dust, than the 
other laughed at their day-dreams of eternal remembrance, and threw 
a pall of forgetfulness over the works of their hands, 

But if we mark well the forms that flit across this stage of life, we 
shall note a few, a very few, lofty spirits, in each age, stepping out from 
among their companions, and writing their names on the record of the 
illustrious. ‘They may be comprised in two classes—those who have 
been the most terrible scourges of their race, and those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as its most munificent benefactors. It is the ex- 
tremes, the antipodes of humanity, who are remembered by posterity. 
For, one class carves the lineaments of its character on the fabric of 
society with the sword and battle-ax, or burns them there with the brand 
and faggot ; the other interweaves them with it, by deeds of charity, phi- 
lanthropy and patriotism. One, like the wrathful tempest, peremptoril 
demands notice, by the wide-spread havoc and desolation which oe 
its track ; the other, like the mild zephyr of spring, sweetly allures at- 
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tention, by the life, and loveliness, and joy, which linger around its 
ogress. 

With the last of these classes we are concerned at present, and 
chiefly with the literary part of this. Here, then, are, or may be. the 
scholar’s daily associates—his bosom companions. Gathered together 
out of every nation and people, they constitute an assembly, of which 
he is a conspicuous member ; indeed, over which he presides, in the 
dignity of serious thoughtfulness. Here are philosophers and sages 
“ gray old bards and giited seers.” Here, the sprightly Horace sits by 
the side of blind old Homer, or, with gentle hand, guides his uncertain 
steps, OF, perchance, proflers him a sparkling goblet of his favorite Fa- 
leman, “ for his stomach’s sake and often infirmities.” Here. Newton 
and Galileo while away more thoughtful hours, in discoursing of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and the laws of gravitation. Here is 
a synod, not of bickering bishops nor of embattled laymen, but of the 
devout priests of philosophy, and of the devoted followers of wisdom— 
an assembly—a congress—not of allied states, but of confederate na- 
tions, and not of nations only, but of generations—of ages 

Nor does the scholar sit in this council, and hold converse with its 
members, through the perplexing, imperfect medium ot hnography. He 
communicates with them, without the interposition of such a clumsy 
interpreter. ‘Thought grapples immediately with thought Heart em- 
braces heart. ‘This is as it should be. We are aware, however, that, 
whatever may be uttered against biography, runs an imminent risk of 
being construed into treason against the republic of letters, as it most 
assuredly is treason against the craft of book-making. But, neverthe- 
less, we must say, that we deem it next to useless, so far as making 
any really valuable acquaintance with literary men is concerned. It is 
sv from the manner in which it is written, and, indeed, from its very 
uature. Let us illustrate our opinion. 

A few years, or months, as it may chance, after a man of eminence 
has died, a host of long-faced, sanctimonious, biographical scribblers 
appear, and, with many a profession of pious esteem, essay, by pon- 
derous quartos and folios, to set the good man’s character right before 
the world. Thus we have lives, rennniscences, biographies, memoirs 
written by the editor, and posthumous papers, composed by the author 
ufter his decease, in endless variety. ‘Therein the dress, equipage, 
diet, habits, thoughts, actions, motives, successes, reverses, in short, all 
that appertained to the physical, social, intellectual and moral character 
of the departed, are, professedly, depicted with the most graphic mi- 
wuteness : professedly—but we feel half-inclined to doubt the sincerity 
of professions in this matter ; for we remember that it was said, of old, 
“ where the carcass is, there are the eagles gathered together.” Doubt- 
less, appeals to respect and love for departed worth have a mighty po- 
tency to enclose the purse-strings. Doubtless, an ostensible biography, 
with the name of some distinguished man, now dead, mentioned once 
or twice in the preface, is a note of hand, which many a one will cash 
at sight. 

But, grant that the motives which actuate biographers are indeed un- 
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impeachable ; what then’ If a man has lived, and written, and dis. 
tinguished himself, by his writings, might we not infer that he was 
born and educated somewhere, at some time, and under certain cir. 
cumstances? Would it require a very excessive stretch of credulity 
to believe that the root of his pedigree extended back several genera- 
tions, at least, even if his grandfathers and great-grandfathers were not 
specified, in regular line, up to Noah and his family ’ Do we really 
need a folio to make this matter plain to our comprehension? Fur. 
thermore, is it absolutely essential to the best interest of the lite 
public, or to mankind generally, to be informed whether the doublet of 
such an one was blue, white, or black; whether he wore a cue ora 
wig ; whether he rose at five, or six, or seven in the morning ; whether 
he lived on a strictly vegetable, or animal, or mixed diet ; whether he 
studied in an upright or in a sitting posture ? 

Many, we are aware, would deduce rules from the habits of great men, 
to govern the life and conduct of young students. And so they may. But 
these rules will be either so obvious to all as to need no such illustra- 
tion, or so diverse as to be valueless to others. Repeated attempts 
have been made to discover a royal road, a sort of ‘* Northwest pas- 
sage,” to eminence ; but, so far, they have proved repeated failures. 
And it will probably be found in the end,—what indeed might have 
been known at the outset,—that the man who has genius enough to be- 
come great, has likewise common sense enough to employ that genius 
aright. ‘Ten individuals, we will venture to assert, have been led, by 
reading Boswell’s Life of Johnson—a work perfect in its kind—to a 
the habits of the sloven, the egotist, and the glutton, for every one - 
has thus been induced to practice the abstemiousness of the student, 
the virtue, the intense application and gigantic efforts of the literary 
Hercules. 

Besides, what is this hankering for whatever can, and much that 
ought not to be said of the departed? Is it aught else than mere idle 
curiosity, perhaps we should say, the vulgar appetite for scandal? True, 
it is a little more fastidious than usual; but is it not also more insa- 
tiable ’ for it levies sustenance for its cravings from the cold tenants 
of the grave, and often, with more than Vandal ferocity, disturbs their 
last sacred repose. If we are to have works of this description respect- 
ing great literary men, let us have, not biography, but autobiography; not 
the dubious guess-work of strangers, nor the motley gleanings of inso- 
lent caves-droppers, or of hollow-hearted friendship, nor yet the minute 
detail of every-day life and habits ; but rather the bold, prominent, and 
faithful outline of intellectual and moral character. Such an autobiog- 
raphy does every man write, who publishes his thoughts on any sub- 
ject to the world. In it, the expression of his mind, the lineaments of 
his soul, are portrayed with more than daguerreotype exactness. It 
is a portrait, in which the cheeks glow with life-tints, the eyes sparkle, 
and utter their own mysterious language. It is a Pygmalion statue ; 
and, while we are gazing, the celestial fire descends to animate it, the 
heart throbs, the ruddy life-current leaps along the veins, the lips open 
with words of wisdom, and we commune with a living friend ! 
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We deem it, then, evident, from what has been said, that, if we 
have not brograpmes of the great literary men of the past and present, 
we can yet, in their writings, commune with them on far more intimate 
terms than by means of these biographies ; and thus we can reap the 
richest harvest of advantages which can possibly spring from such a 
communion. What then are some of these advantages ’ 

It is in this way only that any actual advance in knowledge can be 
made. Were the generations of men perfectly isolated, in point of 
knowledge, so that the acquisitions of a preceding should be hidden 
from the view of a succeeding one, the stature of the human mind, in 
all ages, like the dimensions of the trees of the forest, would observe 
the same uniform standard. It is this power of transmitting ideas from 
one generation to another, which imparts progress to knowledge. Nor 
is it a mere transmission of ideas in the same form and number, which 
makes knowledge progressive ; but, if we may use the illustration, the 
acquisiuons of one generation become the principal in the hands of the 
next, which principal it is to transmit, with interest, to its successor. 
Thus, a truth, first detected in one age, and more plainly seen in an- 
other, is comprehended in its relations and bearings ; as the marble is 
first dug up from the quarry, a rude, misshapen slab, then reduced to 
the form of a regular block, then to that of a rough-hewn image, till at 
last it stands forth in the graceful symmetry and beautiful proportions of 
the exquisitely wrought statue. 

There is a close analogy between the progress of an individual in 
knowledge and that of the race. The individual begins his progress by 
learning the alphabet of a language, and advances from that to simple 
sentences, from these to complex propositions, and soon. ‘The race 
commenced its education in the infancy of the world, by learning the 
rudiments—the alphabet of truth—and from that time to this, it has been 
advancing, by successive steps, into the depths of art and science, and 
into the higher regions of philosophy and poetry. ‘The present gene- 
ration should therefore occupy the front rank in this march of know- 
ledge ; but it must do so by making the acquisitions of past generations 
its own: for if it rejects them, if it throws away the previous steps of 
reasoning, in the solution of the various problems of truth, it will have 
to go back, and commence the process anew. 

Doubtless, the greatest minds have often formed theories, now seen 
to be visionary ; and advocated systems of Philosophy, since shown 
to be false. But it is also true, that, intermingled with them, and shi- 
ning with superior lustre, from a contrast with base materials, are 
many invaluable gems of truth. Much genuine wheat is growing 
among the tares. We sometimes regard these false systems of Philoso- 
phy as valuable, perhaps indispensable modes of arriving at the reality 
of things; those mathematical theorems, in which a proposition 
is established by demonstrating the, absurdity of its converse. At 
any rate, they stand as beacons to warn us of the rocks on 
which others have split. The Indian, who treads the pathless wilds 
of a North American wilderness, notches the trees with his tomahawk, 
as he passes along ; and, thus, he is enabled to retrace his steps, others 
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to follow them. In these exploded theories, these false reasonings, 
are signs, made by those who precede us, to indicate where the path 
of true knowledge lies. Assisted, then, by the attainments of past 
generations, and guided by their experience, we are prepared for still 
farther advances—for still loftier flights in knowledge. 

Whether the present age is actually making this advance, is quite 
another matter. ‘To us, it seems not. Knowledge, although daily be. 
coming more universally diffused, seems to have ceased, in a great 
measure, its aggressions on the kingdom of error. Indeed, from being 
progressive, it has become reflexive. It is regarded not as a means of 
farther advancement, but as an ultimate end. ‘The human mind seems 
to consider it the paramount object of its being, to gaze intently at its 
own image as mirrored in the silent depths of its past achievements, 

Perhaps, however, the progress of knowledge, from its very nature, 
must be intermittent and periodical ; the periods between the different 
stages of advancement being employed in reviewing. Lf so, this, most 
assuredly, is one of the reviewlug ages. Sull, we frankly acknowl- 
edge we cannot suppress the fear, that, like a lazy heir, we have re- 
ceived our patrimony, and are setdown to admire over and over again ; 
to count and re-count, to view and re-view the golden inheritance ; or, 
what is still more ridiculous, that we are endeavoring to increase its 
value by battering out the coin, or by mixing it’ with some base alloy. 
There is another view of this branch of our subject. ‘That power, or 
mode, by which the works of Nature excite emotions of terror, beauty, 
sublimity, has olten been termed “the Language of Nature”—a lan- 
guage un-written, addressed not to the natural or to the vulgar ear, but 
speaking eloquently to the loner perception of the sensitive and gifted 
mind. ‘This language Nature hath ever spokea. In the dawn of the 
Creation it swelled forth in one full concert of harmony, when “ the 
morning stars sang together.” 

Nature hath not existed these six thousand years, uttering this lan- 
guage from all her varied works, without exciting some response. In- 
spired bards have responded in every age. ‘They have responded in 
the passionate gushings of overflowing hearts, ‘They have responded 
with joy and with tears. Nature hath listened, as it were, and learned 
another language. It is the Language of Association. And many a 
wild note, many a tuneful strain, many a snatch of deathless song hath 
she treasured up in her memory. 

Go forth, ye who, in like manner, have learned this language ; go 
forth, with silent and thoughtful hearts, into the green fields, or upon 
the gray old mountain—she shall speak with you there. In the autumn, 
when the forest hath put on its many-colored vesture, and a dreamy 
haze hath gathered on all the gloomy hills, and the bird is caroling his 
plaintive farewell to his native vales—then shall she whisper to you 
in touching language, R 
* The melancholy days are come, 


The saddest of the vear.” 
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She shall address you in each returning season 


She shall speak to 


you, from every tree, and flower, and murmuring stream. Universal 
Nature shall commune with you, and shall be an Instruc tor, a ( ‘ompan- 
ion, a Friend, 

(gain ; this communion, of which we are speaking, invigorates and 


enlarges the intellect. ‘This must be so from the Laws of Mind. 


Mind is susceptible of indetinite expansion. Action is the means of 


this expansion. And action, in its most efficient mode, does the mind 
experience, In communion with the highest orders of intellect. Who, 
that has set down to peruse the works of a Milton, or of a Dante, and 
given himsell up to the full influence ot their mighty creations, has not 
arisen, feeling within him the consciousness of being himself a greater 
and a better man than before ’ 

This communion, also, inspires enthusiasm in literary pursuits It 
is the Parent of a noble ambition. Itis the Genius of lofty aims. It 
Thus, it discov- 
ers to the mental eye a new world—a world of thought—radiant with 
bright imaginings, instinct with the forms of lofty conceptions ; a world 
where bubble perennial fountains of pleasure, and where the breezes 
are laden with odors more fragrant than the breath of Araby ;—a 
world which shall survive when these visible heavens shall have been 
rolled together as a scroll, and this earth shall have passed away,—a 
world whose existence is co-eternal with the mind—whose realities 
shall never fade—whose joys shall have no end. 


lnparts acuteness to the perception of ideal beauty. 


A DREAM. 


1 tarp me down on a bank one day ; I lay and slept on a bank so green, 
| was worn and weary and tired of play; It seemed a couch fora Fairy queen: 
Twas in a thicket of hazel deep, But as I slept, a maiden came, 
Where Fairies might their revels keep. | A fairer form Teannot name 
\ «ssamine vine was eclambering there, Her locks were dark as the raven's breast, 
And many a flower perfumed the arr ; Her eye as bright as a silvery star 
The breeze, with my locks it carelessly That catches a tint from the fading west, 
played, ; And shines alone inthe blue afar 
And then flew on through the forest shade. Her step so light—'twas made to tread 
On its viewless wings, so light and free But only on the rose’s bed ; 
The breath of the flowers it seem’d to be. Her breast a veil but half revealed, 
The music of birds was sounding there, Which more enhanced what it concealed; 
But ere their notes half died on the air, Her tresses to the breeze she flung, 
They mingled their strain with the voice of That am'rous played her locks among. 
the rill, 
That prattled and danced and leapt down All sounds were hush’'d—the winds were 
the hill, mute, 
And dash'’d on its banks its foam and its She placed her hands upon the lute, 
pray, And woke a strain as soft and sweet, 


As its ile were an endless holyday. As that which might an angel greet, 
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When from some embassy of love, Than did the fleeting summer wind. 
He mounts to Paradise above. I woke—ah ! was it but a dream, 
A fond delusion sent, 

She ceased—{rom many a feather'd throat {,\ke the spray upon the stream, 

A voice of prauwe came swelling In its creation spent ? 
Like the music strains that float 

Round Peris’ coral dwelling. Ah! yet methinks at times I hear 
The woods in vain attempt essay'd | Those magic tones so soft and clear, 
Those tones to hold in their forest glade; | Entrancing with a strange delight 
Soon they fled on the breeze’s wing, ‘The senses, till the soul takes flight, 
Lake the heart's fond imagining, | And wings its way obedient to that power 
And left no more of trace behind, That dwelt upon the lute in that sweet hour. 
W.C. 


RAMBLES IN SWITZERLAND. 


Lucernr, situated at the head of a bay of the same name, in the lake 
of the Four Cantons, is a town of much note in Swiss history. It still 
retains some political importance, in consequence of being, with Berne 
and Zurich, a city in which the Diet of Switzerland holds its alternate 
sittings. It is also the residence of the papal nuncio. Within the 
walls of this city, which was one of the first to assert the independence 
of Switzerland in opposition to the formidable power of the Empire, are 
contained, at present, a population of as devoted adherents to Roman 
Catholicism, as any which the “ Apostolic Church” can boast. There 
are 7500 inhabitants, of whom all but 180 are Catholics. The inhabi- 
tants are a lazy population, frequenting the churches in business hours, 
bearing their votive offerings which go to the support of an indolent 
priesthood. Its architecture is of feudal origin. On the side of the land, 
it is protected by a wall of strong but rude workmanship, containing sev- 
en towers, each of which is unlike the others in size and shape. Each 
of them seems to have been built at a different period from the others, 
and without any idea of symmetry. Several of these are surmounted 
by observatories. One sees here, as in every Swiss town of note, 
fountains decorating the streets, surmounted by some piece of statuary 
representing, most commonly, a warrior in the dress of the middle ages. 
From the balcony of the Hotel des Ballances we overlooked the River 
Reuse, which, flowing in a rapid current from the lake, passes through 
a portion of the town, on its way to unite with the Rhine. 

Just without the walls of the city, in the grounds of Col. Phyffer, | 
visited a monument erected to the memory of the Swiss pat who 
died in defending the Bourbons, at Paris, in the revolutionary struggle 
of August 10th, 1792. A large niche is cut in the perpendicular face 
of a gray limestone rock, in which is carved in full, a lion, which, hav- 
ing received his mortal wound, and in the act of dying, holds his paw 
upon a shield, on which is carved the fleur de lis of the Bourbons. The 
shaft of the dart that inflicted the fatal wound, is seen projecting from 
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his side. The guards numbered one hundred and fifty, and were ncenly 
all natives of Lucerne. Like true Swiss, they remained constant to the 
Jast, and met, as herves, the fute in which they were involved by their 
fidelity to Louis XVI. The lion measures twenty-eight feet in length 
and eighteen in height. Beneath it are the names of those, fifty-five in 
number, who fell on that occasion. The person who conducted us 
about the grounds was one of the guard, who had returned to his coun- 
try. Habited in the dress of the old Swiss guard, he now passes his 
life in attendance upon the monument, reciting to visitors the particulars 
of that tragic event, which this monument is designed to commemorate 

The Cathedral of Lucerne is a building which has no pretensions to 
architectural merit. ‘The altar is decorated with a profusion of tinsel, 
befitting rather a shrine dedicated by savayes to their deity, than that 
of a Christian temple. ; ’ 

The arsenal of Lucerne is a repository of many interesting historical 
relics, besides the arms destined for the supply of the quota of troops 
furnished by the Canton for the service of the diet. "There is the sword 
of William Tell, a huge weapon, W ith devices on the handle represent- 
ing the leading incidents of his life. Near the entrance, spread in full 
view, is an immense Turkish naval flag, captured in the battle of Le- 
panto, and brought to Lucerne by a knight of Malta, a native of Lucerne, 


who was present in that battle. Over the door of one of the rooms, 


hangs a portrait of Leopold, Duke of Austria, who fell in the famous battle 
of Sempach, in which fifteen hundred Swiss defeated several thousand 
\ustrians, well armed and protected by coats of maul. Leopold's troops 


were all cavalry ; but as he approached to attack the force of the con- 
federation, he learned that his enemies were all infantry and badly 
armed. Anticipating an easy victory, he ordered his men to dismount, 
and met the Swiss force on the field of Sempach, where the devoted 
courage of Arnold Winkelried enabled his countrymen to win the day. 
Leopold was found amidst heaps of the slain. His body was stripped 
of the coat of mail, which, with his armor, hangs in this arsenal. ‘The 
coat of mail is formed of a great number of steel rings linked together 
in a manner to afford protection to the person against swords and spears. 
Among the trophies of victory, were an iron cravat destined for the neck 
of Gundoldingen, the commander of the troops of Lucerne, and a great 
number of Austrian flags, coats of mail, and spears. The shatts of the 
latter are of enormous length. | noticed also, a number of Swiss battle- 
axes and crossbows that were used in the battle of Monyarten. ‘The 
stocks of the latter were about the length of those of our nfles. The 
hows were constructed of a number of steel bands, so disposed that 
the greatest strength should fall about the centre. ‘These bows are 
80 strong that they could not be bent except by a machine which the 
howman carried with him. We also saw a number of ‘Turkish mus- 
kets, captured in the battle of ‘Tunis, which are very elegantly wrought 
weapons, 

Early on the morning of September 23d, | took my place on board 
of the steamer, for the purpose of visiting Altort, the capital of the Can- 
ton Uri; a place rendered interesting by being associated with the 
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memory of William ‘Tell ‘The lake, which is twenty-five and a half 
miles long, washes the territories of four Canténs, Uri, Unterwalden, 
Schwytz, and Lucerne. On which account, it 1s called the “ Lake ol 
the four Cantons.” It is not exceeded in interest by any lake in Switz. 
erland, whether we regard its historical associations or the beauty and 
sublimity of the scenery by which it is surrounded. From Lucerne, 
the river extends down the lake, on the left, as far as the base of the 
Right, a mountain celebrated for the extended panoramic view afforded 
from its summit. On the right, the view from Lucerne extends to the 
bay of Alpnach, which is half concealed by the base of Mt. Pilatus; 4 
mountain of about the same height as the Righi, whose bold precipitous 
front overhangs the lake. ‘Tradition attributes its name to the fact that 
Pontius Pilate, stung with remorse for his participation in the murder 
of our Saviour, sought retirement from the world in these mountain soli- 
tudes, and put an end to his life by precipitating himself from the sum- 
mit of this mountain into the waters below. 

The usual assemblage of French, Germans, and English thronged 
the steamer, as we left the dock at Lucerne. An individual of a ro- 
mantic temperament might have experienced annoyance from an unex. 
pected source. ‘T'wo scows, laden with cattle destined for the markets 
of Italy, had attached themselves by long cables to the stern of the 
steamer, and were towed down the lake. The lowing of herds, pent 
up in such narrow accommodations, was not sufficiently “ rural” (to 
quote a favorite expression with the English,) to harmonize with an 
exquisite perception of the sublime and beautiful. The day was un- 
commonly fair; but Pilatus warned us that it was not to continue so 
till its close; for there was no cloud upon its summit, the absence of 
which is regarded at Lucerne as an unfailing prognostic of bad weather. 

A large square tower stands in the bay of Kussnacht, which formerly 
belonged to the Counts of Hapsburg. At the head of this bay are yet 
to be seen the ruins of Gessler's Castle. The town of Gersau is pic- 
turesquely seated near the water, almost overshadowed by the enormous 
mass of the Righi. ‘This place, with thirteen hundred and forty-eight 
inhabitants, maintained the rank of an independent republic, from the 
year 1390 to 1798, when the grasping policy of the Frencl» could not 
spare even poor neglected Gersau. Soon after passing Gersau, we came 
in sight of Schwytz. ‘This town, now neglected and desolate-looking, 
originally gave the name to the whole confederation of Switzerland. It is 
now the residence of Shepherds and cowherds, and is secluded by barri- 
ers of mountains, impassable except to the wild mountaineer. But its 
name will live associated with the first dawnines of Swiss freedom. The 
battle of Mongarten was fought in its vicinity, in the year 1315, imme- 
diately after which event, the first alliance between the three confede- 
rates of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwald enwas formed in Schwytz. The 
scene which opens before one entering the bay of Uri, is one of une- 
qualled magnificence. At its entrance, an enormous rock is seen stand- 
ing out of the water, like an obelisk, to the height of thirty or forty feet. 
Its mountains are grouped together in a manner to present the contrast 
of bleak and desolate masses of rock with hills and level spots crowned 
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with verdure. A little green platform, at the elevation oT s« veral hun- 
dred feet on the side of the mountain, 1s pointed out as Grrutl, the 
rendezvous of three conspirators, in the year 1307 \ cottage stands 
at present, over three springs of water that are said to have issued Spon- 
taneously, marking the places where the three confederates stood during 
that conference. But the most interesting object on the banks of the 
bay of Un is Tell’s Chapel. ‘This little edifice stands on a narrow 
ledge of rock, near the surface of the water, at the base of the over- 
hanging mountain. ‘Tradition says that upon this spot, ‘Tell leaped 
from the boat in which Gessler was carrying him prisoner to his castle, 
near Kussnacht. Gessler, alarmed by the sudden rise of a storm upon 
the lake, was obliged to trust the piloting of his boat to his prisoner, 
Tell, by adroit management, brought the boat to land, leaped from the 
boat to the rocks, and made his escape up the steep ascent of the moun. 
tain. We had now arrived at Fluel/en, a village at the extreme end of 
the lake. Here I left the steamer and took passage in an omnibus fur 
Altorf, distant two miles. 

Altorf, associated in our minds with the first dawnings of Swiss free- 
dom, the home of William Tell, and the place where oppression first 
drove to revolt, is the capital of the Canton Un, one of the poorest of 
all the Swiss Cantons. ‘The whole Canton contains only thirteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. ‘The town is a desolate lifeless-looking place of six- 
teen hundred inhabitants. At the inn, | found only one guest, a young 
gentleman of Milan, who was awaiting the poste. We soon made ac- 
quaintance, with travelers’ freedom ; an acquaintance particularly grat- 
ifying to myself, as he could answer as interpreter in the rambles | was 
proposing to make in the afternoon, ‘To him, it seemed a matter of little 
interest that Altorf was the scene of Tell’s adventures, while | was 
eager to examine every stone that might contain any reminiscence of 
him 

Before proceeding further, 1t may be necessary to revert, for a mo- 
ment, to some of the leading characters of that period, Wilham ‘Tell, 
aname associated with that of Washington, among the friends of hberty, 
was born in a little village near Altorf, a short me previous to the 
commencement of the fourteenth century lie was of the humblest 
origin, and received no education, CNCE pt such as Was afforded to the 
poor peasants of that period. [lis ideas of liberty were innate, not 
acquired from the illustrious examples of the past. His country was 
a humble province of the German Empire, and was ruled by despotic 
rigor by the minions of the emperor. ‘The unequalled feat of archery 
by which he evinced the nerve he possessed, in the presence of the 
heartless tyrant. who would have made a father the murderer of his 
child, his bold conspiracy and its successful execution, the assassina- 
hon of the tyrant in the presence of his followers, and, in fine, his disin- 
terested aims in these achievements, have endeared his memory to his 
countrymen ; and have placed the name ot « humble peasant of Altorf 
among those of the benefactors of mankind. His death did no dishonor 
to his lite; for he was drowned in the year 1350, in the attempt to 
rescue a poor girl who had fallen into the stream near Altorl, Contem- 
plating the zeal manifested by ‘Tell in favor of liberty, one is t mpted 
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to inquire, had he lived two centuries later, 10 the days of Luther and 
Zwingle, would he not have embraced the doctrines of the reformation, 
and hastened to liberate his country from the thralldom of Rome? As 
it as, the patriot must lament that one ‘Tell was not enough for S witzer- 
land. ‘he memory of Arnold Winkelried, of Unterwalden, is cher. 
ished with much respect. ‘To his hervic self-devotion, his country 
owes one of the most brilliant victories that grace its annals—that of 
Sempach in 13346 

Early in the afternoon, | set out ona cruise with my Milanese friend. 
The language of the Canton Uri is a miserable patois German, which 
my friend found as much difficulty in comprehending, as a Londoner 
would in that of some parts of Yorkshire. We readily found the public 
square, an open space by the side of the road, in which are standing, 
at the distance of a hundred yards from each other, two stone fountains, 
marking the spots on which the archer and his son stood, when the 
apple was shot from the head of the latter. ‘This distance will not be 
incredible when we consider the prodigious power of the crossbows in 
use in the middle ages. A prominent object is a square stuccoed tower, 
about eighty feet high, which the records of the Canton Uri show to 
have been erected betore the time of ‘Tell. It is covered with gay 
frescoes, (a method of recording much in vogue at that period,) repre- 
senting various scenes in which ‘Tell was the hero. We found, on 
inquiry of several of the peasantry, that tradition has yet preserved in 
their minds the remembrance of these events. ‘The present inhabitants 
of Altorf are a degenerate race; but the historical associations of the 
town, and the magnificent scenery with which nature has invested it, 
render it a place of no ordinary interest, 

Our next walk was to Fluellen to hire a boat, for the purpose of vis- 
iting ‘Pell’s Chapel, which | had beheld from the deck of the steamer. 
We procured the services of two men to row us thither. 

‘Tell’s Chapel 1s a small edifice, about fifteen or twenty feet square, 
thrown open in front by an arcade. Its walls are thick and stuccoed 
on the outside. It is surmounted by a lite cupola. In back stands 
an altar, on which, mass is performed once a year. Gay frescoes cover 
the walls. ‘This Chapel is said to have been erected in the year 1388, 
about thirty years after the death of ‘Tell, in the presence of one hun- 
dred and fourteen of his countrymen, who had known him personally, 
as the records of the Canton show. | attempted to ascend the hill, up 
which ‘Tell must have run from his pursuers ; but, although a path is 
now made, [T succeeded with difficulty, encountering, meanwhile, the 
risk of falling backwards. 

Qn the following mornine, | visited a litle chapel, said to have been 
built on the site of ‘Tell’s house. It stands on an eminence overlooking 
Altort and the valley. It dates back to A. D. 1522. 

\t twelve o'clock, | took the steamer at lluellen, meeting my com- 
pagnon du voyage, Dr. H., on board, and planned with him an excursion 
to visitthe Righi. The passengers consisted almost entirely of English 
and Americans, an unusual assemblage. My own language sounded 
finer than ever, after having listened for so long a time to French and 
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German patois. At the request of some of the company, a table was 
spread under an awning on deck, and we sat down to dine amid scenes 
that might inspire the highest enthusiasm in the lover of nature. 

Our party to the Righi, consisting of Dr. H., a Prussian student, an 
English gentleman, and myself, landed at Weggis, and commenced the 
ascent immediately. About midway, we came to the chapel of the 
“Holy Cross.” Further on, the path passes under a singular natural 
arch formed by an enormous mass of pudding stone resting in the man- 
uer of a key-stone between two other masses. Indeed, the whole mass 
of this mountain is of conglomerate rock ; and consequently slides of 
large masses are not uncommon. In 1795, a slide upon the village of 
Weggis destroyed a large part of the village, and covered a number of 
acres of land with a deposition of stones. But as these accidents are 
common about the mountain, so the nature of the rocks and the friction 
they encounter mercifully prevent them from being instantaneous. In 
1795 the sliding masses advanced slowly, like a current of lava, taking 
about a fortnight to reach the lake. On the flank of the mountain is a 
precipitous ledge of rock, which descends from right to left until it 
buries itself beneath the waters of the lake. We reached the summit 
al Six, but were unable to catch a view of the sunset, as the western 
horizon was obscured by clouds. ‘To secure this is a great object with 
travelers, in their mountain ascents. | had been so fortunate as to gain 
a fine view of sunset from the top of Faulhorn, a loftier ascent than the 
Righi.* I shall never forget that magnificent spectacle. On the one 
hand lay nearly the whole of the plain part of Switzerland; and one 
could take in at a panoramic view, the sizes and shapes of most of the 
principal lakes, the courses of rivers, and the natural boundaries of the 
diflerent Cantons. 1! had watched from thence the lengthened shadows 
on the plains and lakes, until it was evident that to those living below, 
the sun must be set, as svon after it was to us; while, for some minutes 
longer, his beams were reflected brightly from the snow white masses 
of the Oberland mountains.t ‘These enormous mountains bound the 
southeastern horizon, as seen from Faylhorn, and oppose the aspect of 
mountain grandeur and eternal snows to the verdure which is seen to 
prevail in lower Switzerland. 

But to return to the Righi. Disappointed in the evening view, we 
sought the repose of the inn, where we found a company of thirty or 
forty assembled. Our guide had selected for Dr. H. and mysell, a 
corner room, with one window looking out upon the eastern sky, for 
the purpose of viewing the rising sun, if the morning should prove clear, 
and another looking out upon the mountains of the Oberland chain. 

In the evening, the guides assembled in a room adjoining the salle-a- 
manger (dining room) and sung, in concert with the girls of the inn, 


Lag 


* Faulhorn is 8140 feet high ; the Righi, 5700 
+t The Oberland mountains, or Bernese Alps, as they are frequently calle d, are the 


loftiest range of mountains in Switzerland; varying i height from ten to fourteen 
thousand feet. ‘The names of the loftiest peaks are, Blumbis Alp, Jungfrau, (the 
Virgin,) Monch, Eigher, (the Giant,) Finster Aarhorn, Shre ekhorn, ‘Peak of Terror,) 
Wetterhorn, and Wellhorn. 
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some of their mountain airs. Comic songs and love ditties were also 
in vogue, and interested Dr. Hi.. who was familiar with the patois 
German. 

On the following morning, we were summoned at an carly hour, at 
the sound of the “Alpine horn,” to see the sun rise. All the guests 
were soon assembled on the brow of the mountain, clad in cloaks and 
overcoats. ‘The horizon was clear, though not far above it, a heavy 
bank of clouds was discernible. ‘hese were tinged with the most 
brilliant hues. ‘Che gradual illumimation of mountains and valleys is a 
magnificent spectacle. First, the snowy tops of the Oberland Alps are 
reflecting the rays of the sun, while to our view the sun is not yet risen, 
And when he is visible to us, rising above the horizon, the surfaces of 
lakes and rivers are yet dark. The numberless small peaks visible 
from the Righi, are lighted up in succession. Finally, the masses of 
vapor begin to roll off from the lakes and vaileys, as these feel the influ- 
ence of his beams. The Righi is a kind of centre between the plain 
and mountainous part of Switzerland. ‘lhe panorama of mountains is 
very extensive, embracing in the centre of the picture the Oberland 
Alps, and an infinite number of inferior mountains, varying in size from 
the white peaks of Glarnish and Mitres, to the smaller peaks of the bay 
of Uri and of the lake of Lucerne. ‘The broad expanse of the latter is 
seen bathing the base of the Kighi. Eleven other lakes are discem- 
ible ; mostly small, however, except those of Zug and Zurich. The 
lake of Sempach is renowned for the victory won on its banks, and for 
the heroic death of Arnold Wiukelried. Numerous cities and villages 
to the north and west, vive the aspect of a country rich and populous. 
Among these are Lucerne, Arth, Zug, and Zurich. The latter, how- 
ever, is scarcely visible, being filty miles distant, 

Near the Righi rises the Rossterg, whose side yet exhibits traces of 
a frightful catastrophe which occured in the year 1806. On its south- 
ern flank, the line of desolation lett hy a mountain slide is to be seen, 
leading down to a small lake in an clevated plain between a number of 
mountains. A small church and a house, both surrounded by heaps ot 
rocks, are the only remains of a village that stood on the banks of the 
lake. ‘The catastrophe, unlike mountain slides in general, was instan- 
taneous. Four hundred and fifty-uine of the inhabitants of that village 
were destroyed. Of a party of cleven young men from Berne, seven, 
who were little way removed trom their comrades, were overwhelmed, 
while the latter had time to escape, warned by the sudden oozing and 
pouring of water from crevices, the reeling of pine trees, and the break- 
ing up of rocks. The eflects were like those caused by a volcanic 
eruption. 

** Mountains have fallen, 
Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 
Rocking their Alpine brethren: filling up 
The ripe queen valleys with destruction’ plinters, 
Damming the rivers with a sudden das! 
Which crush'd the waters into mist. and ade 


Their fountains find another channel thurs, 


Phus, in its old aye, did Mount Row naburg.”’ Manrrep 
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The whole mass that descended is estimated to have been a league 
long. a thousand feet broad, and a hundred feet thick. ‘The Rossherg 
is composed of numerous strata of pudding stone rock, the seams be- 
tween which descend in parallel lines, by « regular slope, towards the 
hollow between the mountains. 


‘These seams are so large as to be 
very perceptible from the side. 


At the time of the catastrophe, they 
are supposed to have been filled with water, In consequence ol violent 
rains, by which intervening lave rs of earth were dissolved, and the 
adhesion of the outer stratum to that next under it was removed 

We commenced the descent from the Righi, at about ten o'clock 
A. M.. purposing to walk to Lucerne by w ay of Kussnacht. This town 
has given its name to a bay or arm of the lake, at the head of which it 
is situated. Our course conducted us along a road leading inland from 
the town, between banks covered with a luxuriant vegetation At about 
a mile from Kussnacht nr Spot 1s pointed out as the scene of the aSssas- 
sination of Gessler by ‘Tell. After the latter had eseaped from the 
boat on the lake, he had provided himself with a crossbow, and made 
his way over the mountains, a distance of about twenty miles, to this 
spot. He knew that Gessler would pass this place on his way to his 
castle near Kussnacht. He was not disappointed. Gessler, having 
lost his prisoner, rowed up the bay of Kussnacht, and was riding 
attended by his suite, when he was struck by an arrow from a cross- 
how. Mortally wounded, he exclaimed that it must have been Tell 
that shot the arrow. In commemoration of the deed, a small chapel 
was erected, which is vet standing. It is not unlike the one upon the 


side of the lake, and similar devices are frescoed upon the walls. Our 
guide remarked that this was “ une place bien choisie ” for the commis- 
sion of such a deed. We arrived at Lucerne, well fatigued with our 
walk, and sought the repose of the Hotel des Ballances J. H. 


STANZAS. 


Thine was the spirit of the doyve—thou hast 

Her heavenward punion now ;—and cleaving far 

The dark clouds which had wrapped thee, thou hast gone 
Into thy native atmosphere of light, 


Without a taint of earth upon thy wing 


As one, who from a dark and toilseme way 
Emerges into light, and sees above, 

The bright blue sky, and feels the balmy air 
Inviting and assuring,—so hast thou, 

Fair spirit, passed the narrow ordeal through,— 
Surmounted all the rocks, o’ercome the heights, 
And through the twining thickets that kept back, 
Hast gone in triumph to another land. 
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The prize is thine. Thine eye beholds 

The blessed path before thee. The blue sky, 
Drawn wide, like some rich curtain that concealed 
A richer object, opens,—and within, 

Joint heirs of grace with thee, myriads of forins 
All lustrous in their white, beckon thee on 

‘To thy blest home and high inheritance. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tis number of our Magazine makes its appearance later in the month than usual, 
but the great amount of interesting and attractive matter which it contains,—pardon 
our vanity, reader,—will, we think, make ample amends for the delay. We thank 
our correspondents for their generous attention to our wants, and would assure them, 
that if we have been unable fully to appreciate the merits of their productions, the 
fault lies rather in our judgment than will. An editor's life is surely one of conside- 
rable toil and drudgery, yet still he has moments of pleasure. An agreeable thought 
does now and then find its way into his mind, like a sunny ray struggling through the 
clouds of winter. O, how we have cachinnated and guffawed over some of these pro- 
ductions before ux! Here, for instance, is a precious little scrap, a dingy, suspicious- 
looking half-sheet, crowded full of brillant effusions, to which the following note is 
appended; “If the editors find any of the verses worth any thing, they are at their 
disposal... If they can publish them, cither wholly or partly, all the verses or a few 
of them doctored up, they would very much gratify xix.” 

We would inform our correspondent that we are not very much skilled in doctoring 
up verses, and would rather decline his proposal. We will, however, publish one or 
two verses, and let a discerning public judge of their merits, and doctor them up to 
suit their own taste. We select the lines “On the Death of Miss L.” They are as 
follows, if we decipher the execrable chirography correctly : 

And art thou gone? © say not yes! | Yes, thou art dead! © what a word 
But pity, O pity me, For me to say—that one, dead. 


And I thy name will ever bless, It makes me chill, curdles my blood ; 
Ever, eweet girl, think of thee. Back bursts my throbbing head. 


Poor fellow! He is in a bad way, certainly. We wish we could offer him some re- 
hef; but we must do our duty, painful though it is, and inform him, that his other 
articles, viz. ‘ Prayer,” “ ‘To the Moon,” “ Stanzas,” &c., are decidedly rejected. 
We would also inform him, that if he will call at our room, we will give him a clean 
sheet of paper, a cake of soap, and perhaps a gratuitous lecture on the advantages of 
frequent ablutions. The lines “ On the Death of my Pig,” are, we think, 


a little superior to those quoted above. Indeed, we think they contain some real po- 


etry, for we found the tears in our cyes several times while reading them. We 
have room for only one stanza, and would segregate the following : 


oO y dear! limbs are stiff and cold 


va'rt free from mortal pain ; 
That tail, that once was rolled in many a fold, 
Will never curl again; 
For ah! the spoiler came and cut thy throat, 
And when he saw thy life-blood flow. 
He grinned—the miserable goat— 
To see it go, 


My Piggy! 
He who can read these lines unmoved, must have the heart of a savage. 





